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Lesson Calendar 


x, January 3.—The Boyhood of Jesus ‘ Luke 2 : 40-52 
2. January 10.—The Preaching — the Baptist . . Matt. 3: 1-12 
3. January 17.—The Baptism and T 
esus 
4 adenty 24.—Jesus Rejected at Nazareth . . 
. January 3t.—Jesus Calls Four Disciples 
z ebruary 7.—A Sabbath in Capernaum 
lz. February 14.—Jesus Porgives Sins 
4 February 21.— Jesus and the Sabbath 
9. February 28.—Hearers and Doers of the Word . . 
10. March 6.—Jesus Calms the Scorm . 
1x. March 13.—Death of John the Baptist (Temperance 
Lesson 


emptation of 
kk desi) Geld OMGMAA) ih ee trek af Matt. 3:13 to 4:11 
i fue 4: 16-30 
ooh © oe Luke 5 : sar 
Mark 1 : 21-34 
Mark 2: 1-12 
Matt. 12 : 1-13 
Matt. 7 : 21-29 
Mark 4 : 35-4" 


Matt. 14: 1-12 
. Matt. 14 : 13-23 


12. March i esus Feeds the Five Thousand . . 
13. March 27.—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Mark 2:1t-12 ....... . . Jesus forgives sin 
Tuesday.—Luke 7 : 36-50. . ..... . . Great forgiveness 
Wednesday.—Acts 5 : 24-32. . ... . » Exalted to forgive 
Thursday.—Acts 13 : 32-42. . . . Forgiveness through Christ 
Friday.—Psa. 1390. . ..... +++ ++ + «Cry for pardon 
Saturday.—Psa. 25: 1-11. ...... .. . Pardon for sins 
Sunday.—Psa. 103 : I-12 Joy of forgiveness 


Brotherhood 
By Clara Elizabeth Ward 


HE Master Artisan, the Good, 
Our God, the Weaver Infinite,— 
Spinning the cloth of Brotherhood,— 
Doth all his kindred spirits knit, 
Whether in earth or heaven above, 
Into one seamless web of Love. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


For Sale 

Labor is. the world’s legal tender. ‘‘The gods 
sell everything for toil’’ is as true as that copy-book 
precept ‘‘ Labor conquers all things.’ Power, fame, 
the wealth of earth, the stored wisdom of the ages, 
and, greater than all, Christian character, are in the 
market, and the coinage of the price is free to all. 


x 
Your Influence To-day 


Influence is always at work, whether we realize 
it or not. ‘Our relations were entirely of a business 
nature,’’ said a young man, telling of the impression 
made upon his life through contact with a saintly 
man; ‘‘yet there was an indescribable something 
about him that made my thoughts rise to a higher 
plane, and brought me to a better way of living."’ A 
pleasant smile will bring gladness to a burdened 
heart. A kindly word may bring to life the good that 
lies dormant in an erring one. A sympathetic hand- 
shake may be the magnetic touch that brings a soul 
to Christ. Does your daily life leave a loving im- 
press upon your fellow-man ? 


A 
Beautifying the Beautiful 


Beauty can be skin-deep or heaven-high. It 
depends on how we look at it. Some delight to pic- 
ture the grinning skeleton beneath the rosy cheek, 
to dwell on the ashes into which the rosebud shall 
drop away. Others see the eternal prophecy in the 
beautiful. No lovely thing is too frail or fleeting to 
find something in it which shall never die. He who 
has practiced the truth of Richard Baxter's famous 
saying, and taken of each bird a feather to make 
him wings to fly to Christ, has made eternally*beauti- 
ful the transient beauty of those feathers. She who 
has used the influence of the beauty of the face that 
fades to awaken ideals and purposes which never 








die, has beautified with immortality the beauty that 
was of mortal breath. - We can paint the lily with- 
out hurting it, if we touch: its colors with eternal 
meanings. We can gild the gold of earth's treas- 
ures, and make them more glorious, if it is the glint 
of heavenly sunlight that we bring to these treasures 
by the heavenly things for which we have used them. 
Every beautiful thing is made more beautiful when 
the mind and heart of man put the spiritual light 


upon it. 
a 


Life First 

Life is to be lived. The day is not long gone by 
when piety seemed to consist largely in the contempla- 
tion of, and the preparation for, death, It was a 
fundamental principle of the late Dr. Trumbull that 
he who lives up to the call of present duty has no 
need to worry about death. This principle he hourly 
demonstrated. He never moped over the unknown, 
nor wasted time in unprofitable speculation. He was 
an intense student, an untiring prober after meanings 
and significances, but always to the end of setting a 
higher valuation on life. Dr. Trumbull’s accom- 
plished work is a monumental witness to the truth 


% 


that our first concern is not to prepare for death, but 
to live with all our might. In fact, ho one can get 
ready to die who is not busily living up to the call of 


present duty. 
Fatt 


Whence Came Our Bible? 


Did you ever have a child ask you ‘‘ Where did 
the Bible come from ?’’ And could you answer the 
question off-hand? It is well known that there are 
no ‘original manuscripts’’ of the Bible in existence. 
How do we know that the Engiish Bible as we have 
it zs the Bible, and where did we get the manuscripts 
from which it was translated ? These and many other 
questions are often asked by pupils and teachers who 
stop to think, and even some ministers might find it 
awkward to answer them all. Dr. Ira M. Price, 
Professor of Semitic Languages and Literature in the 
University of Chicago, and one of the new members 
of the International Lesson Committee, has, at the 
Editor's request, written for the readers of The Sun- 
day School Times an interesting and authoritative series 
of articles to cover this ground. The opening article 
appears in this issue. Succeeding articles in the 
series will appear at frequent intervals. 


The Bible We Love and Neglect 


HRISTIANS love the Bible, and neglect it. If 
the proposal should be made to abandon the 
Bible in favor of some other literature as a 

means of religious education, it would provoke a smile 
at first as ridiculous, and, if the proposal were pressed, 
it would arouse the deepest conviction that the Bible 
is fundamental to the religious life. Christians assume 
the Bible as a settled fact. It is the premises of their 
faith. They believe in it, and they love it. They 
would not be without a copy of the Scriptures. But 
they do not read it. They have an acquaintance with 
the Bible, but not a continuous acquaintance. 

There is no stimulus in the commonplace. There 
is immense value and reserve power in the common- 
place, but no stimulus. And because we need ever 
new moral stimuli, we must have an ever-new ac- 
quaintance with the Bible, from which come the im- 
pulses of the spiritual life. 

Let patriotism afford*an illustration. We are all 
patriots. ‘‘ Who is there so base that would not love 
his country?'’ Our patriotism rests upon our knowl- 
edge of the heritage behind us. Our general remem- 
brance of the facts of 1776, of the development of the 
idea of civil service, makes us true Americans, and 
gives us a strong background of Americanism. Yet 
that is all commonplace. It does not serve to make 
one especially resolve to play his part as an American 
in this particular day. But a legislator comes back 
from a session of his body, and tells. us the details 
of a fight over a bill for the regulation of liquor 
selling, in which the ring politicians and bullying 
brewers have been able to defeat the expressed will 
of the people. Then our knowledge of all that Amer- 
icanism means—hvonor, courage, liberty—receives a 
stimulus, and we are ready to say, ‘‘ God helping us, 
we will do our part in the fight for civic righteous- 
ness."" 

The fresh stimulus must be added to the great 
commonplace presupposition. Take it in the matter 
of philanthropy. We all know that wretchedness is 
around us. Poverty, disease, vice, that trio of misery, 
are doing their fell work. We are all sorry for it, and 
yet—God forgive us !—human wretchedness has be- 
come a commonplace. In the morning express the 
financier looks up from his paper, and, seeing the 
wretched hovels past which the train is rushing, won- 
ders for a moment how human beings can live in such 


squalor. He resumes his study of the financial column. 
He is calculating whether P. & Q. stock has not about 
reached the point where it would be a good invest- 
ment. A little later, walking rapidly through his 
office, he is stopped by the white face of the messen- 
ger boy. He is a kind man, though there is not much 
time for that in business. 

«* What's the matter, Edward ?"’ 
expected that. ‘ 

‘« Father died last night, sir."’ 

Then the great commonplace tragedy of the city is 
localized and focalized in that bit of wretchedness 
before the financier. He is stirred by that. The boy 
is sent home with a present to the widowed mother. 
The busy man decides that he will see what can be 
done to help that family. 

It is so with the great spiritual realities. One is a 
Christian. He loves God, he believes in Christ, he 
honors the Scriptures. But all these lie in the back- 
ground of his life. Like his will, drawn up, attested, 
locked away, not to be disturbed except in some emer- 
gency, so his religious convictions have been settled. 
And so Christianity has become a commonplace. 
Day after day passes with no special impelling power 
to be a Christian in right earnest for that day. The 
fresh stimulus is needed. And this is to be found in 
the continuous acquaintance with the Word of God. 

It is a constant experience of those who habitually 
read the Scripture, that messages for daily help come 
to them in almost startling manner. A passage of 
marvelous comfort was read on the day that saw the 
greatest affliction of life. A strong word that spoke 
to the conscience came just before the financial 
temptation that was so unexpectedly presented. A 
ringing passage from the Prophets put the moral 
bearing of a vexed question squarely before the mind. 
One family whose members, scattered over the world, 
all use the same little book of selected verses for 
morning devotion, has had frequent cause for wonder 
at the appropriateness of the daily passages for daily 
need. Those who have thus found new stimulus from 
their customary reading of the Scripture may well feel 
that God has spoken to them in an unusual manner. © 
But the truth is that the Scripture is so divinely 
human that it appeals to our elemental needs. Man 
comes face to tace with God on every page. The man 
of the twentieth century A. D. is not strikingly differ- 


The boy had not 
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ent in his common humanity from the man of the 
twentieth century B.C. Therefore the word of the 
Lord, giving strength, guidance, comfort, illumina- 
tion, is the message new every morning, fresh every 
evening, for each generation. 

This new stimulus may come from almost any por- 
tion of the Bible. One is often surprised that from 
the old records there runs a spiritual message into the 
life of to-dav. A teacher thought she knew the story 
of Abraham. It was acommonplace. Put the new 
reading brought a fresh understanding. Suddenly to 
come upon the statement, ‘‘ Abraham believed God,”’ 
is to experience a scattering of the fogs of skepticism. 
All life is different if this be a moral universe and 
one may believe God. 

A young man decided to read through the proph- 
ecy of Isaiah. He knew the first chapter. He sim- 
ply re-read it because he intended to go through the 
whole book. ‘The change in the last clause of the 
thirteenth verse in the Revised Version struck him. 
‘« I cannot away with iniquity and the solemn meet- 
ing.’’ Worship with wickedness is worthless. All 
the modern insistence upon an ethical religion came 
to him with a new force from the old prophet. 

The words and works of Jesus are so familiar that 
the gospel story may seem commonplace. _ It is never 
commonplace to the man who reads it again, An 
old gentleman, ripe in scholarship, a teacher of the- 
ology, had occasion to wait for a friend in a large 
library. He was found reading the Gospel of Mat- 
thew from the Greck Testament which he carried al- 
ways with him, Jesus is modern and still beyond us. 
He has ever a new message. 

How, then, may one find fresh stimulus from the 
old Bible? Any method, so it be a method, will 
avail, One reads his New Testament through every 
year. Another carries a modern rendering of the 
Bible for the morning half-hour on the train. A lady 
of fine literary taste has had the habit for several 
years of reading five psalms every evening, so that 
she completes the Psalter each month. Many like to 
read the whole Bible, one chapter each day. Ai sin- 
gle book may be taken for the winter, and read 
through again and again. The International daily 
readings on the Sunday-school lesson are excellent. 
But the particular plan is not so important as the fact 
of some continuous acquaintance with the source of 
strength.. God will speak to.a man through the Bible 
as never otherwise. ‘The spiritual meaning of life 
comes evermore from the word, 
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Credit and Discredit in Evil Thoughts 

‘¢ Are we responsible for the evil thoughts that 
come to us?'’ is a question that has troubled many 
an earnest child of God. It is brought up now 
by an inquiry from a North Dakota reader : 

Dr. Goss says in The Sunday School Times that ‘‘men 
minimize the moral significance of their unrealized evil 
thoughts, and maximize the moral significance of their un- 
realized good thoughts. If it is in a man's heart to lie, or 
steal, or blaspheme, or kill, he thinks but little less of himself, 
so long as his emotions did not become actions.'’ Question: 
Are we responsible for those evil thoughts in our hearts. And 
should we not get some credit because we do not allow them 
to become actions, and can, by God's help, cast them out? 
Or can we, by being on our guard, and havimg our heart 
filled with love, keep them out? 

The line between man's responsibility and man's 
blamelessness for the presence of an evil thought is 
one which only God the Father can know. But the 
point which Dr. Goss was making needs emphasis. 
We are very much quicker to pat ourselves on the 
back for our good impulses than to take blame to our- 
selves for our evil impulses. Dr. Goss, after stating 
that a man thinks little less of himself so long as his 
evil thoughts do not become actions, went on to say : 

‘« But let a man have the most fleeting and sterile 
inclination to give a dollar to a cause, or lend a help- 
ful hand to a beggar, or found a hospital for the sick, 
or build a church for the masses, and he actually 
thinks he is as good as if he had done it. It was in 
Little Bill’s heart to help his mama. A look of beatific 
self-satisfaction was on his face as he asked her, with 
all the air of a young courtier, ‘Can't I do something 
else ?’ when he had finished a trifling task. But when 
she said, ‘ Yes, dear; you can clean the cellar,’ he 
humped his shoulders and looked like a thunder- 
cloud."’ 

Little Bill would have preferred to let his good 
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impulse get a full-sized credit mark, without the 
bother of cleaning the cellar. But Little Bill and some 
older folks would not have been nearly so ready to 
have a black mark scored against them for a wrong 
impulse, That we are responsible for many of our 
wrong thoughts is certain. Evil promptings flourish 
best where they are welcomed. They like company, 
they like encouragement, and they like being given 
expression to. The man who discounts the harm- 
fulness of evil thoughts because he has so far not 
given expression to them, is in danger of realizing his 
responsibility only when they are in full control If 
there is any credit in the matter, be very sure it does 
not belongtous. A high-minded child of God realized 
this when he said, pointing to a sin-stricken creature, 
‘* But for the grace of God, there goes John Bunyan."’ 
Let us rejoice that there is One who can overrule and 
cast out even our evil impulses, and let us strive to 
conquer by ‘‘ bringing every thought into captivity to 
the obedience of Christ.”’ 
< 


The Maine inquirer who asks for an explanction 
of Matthew 6 ; 25, but who does not consider the ques- 
tion worth signing his name to, is reminded that no 
answers will be made to anonymous 1 tlers. 


x 
What Was in the Ark? 


‘There is no guarantee in the Bible that a care- 
less reader shall never misunderstand its statements. 
Those who are most jealous of the accuracy of the 
Bible record do not always recognize the possibility of 
their misunderstanding the meaning of an inspired 
Bible writer. Professor Dr. Willis J. Beecher, in his 
Critical Notes on a December lesson from 1 Kings 8 : 
1-11, made a statement in a way that has called forth 
vigorous and excited protests from various readers in 
this country and Canada. A Nova Scotia pastor voices 
his objection in the following words : 

Professor Beecher says, referring to Hebrews 9: 4, 5, where 
Paul tells of different things which the ark contained, ‘' There 
had never been anything else [save the two tables of the law] in 


the ark,'’ meaning that Aaron's rod that budded and the pot 
of manna were never there as Paul stated, but only the “‘tes- 


timony,"’ or tables of stone. Not content with that, he says; 


of Paul, ‘‘ The writer, speaking in haste of familiar things, has 
confused his phrases.’’ My class is horrified tq think that the 

rofessor should apply to Paul what is so commonly expresscd 
in these days by those who use slang,—‘' Paul talked through 
his hat.'’ A member of the class used that to express his con- 
demnation of so flippant an expression being used in connec- 
tion with an inspired statement. 


There is no question about the inspiration of the 
Bible writers ; there is considerable question about 
that of some Bible readers. Professor Beecher is too 
widely known as a reverent defender and scholarly 
interpreter of the Bible to fear misconstruction of the 
sort that the Nova Scotia Bible class has put upon his 
words. Here are his own reasons for his statements : 


There was nothing else in the ark than the two tables when 
it was placed in Solomon's Temple (1 Kings 8 : 9 ; 2 Chron. 
5:10). The natural suggestion is that there had never been 
anything else in it, unless there are reasons to the contrary. 
But there is no Old Testament account anywhere of anything 
else being in it, and the accounts say that the manna and 
Aaron's rod that budded were somewhere else. 

Moses put the two tables in the ark (Deut. 10: 2, 5). Using 
a different preposition, it is said that Moses put "the testi- 
mony'"’ into the ark (Exod. 25: 16, 21; 40: 20). By‘ the 
testimony "' the writer apparently.means ‘‘ the two tables of the 
testimony "’ (Exod. 31 : 18 ; 32 : 15 ; 34 : 29). 

In contrast with this, the ‘‘ candlestick’’ was ‘‘ before Jeho- 
vah,"’ ‘‘ without the veil which is before the testimony”’ 
(Exod. 27:21). The altar of incense was ‘' before the veil 
that is by the ark of the testimony, before the mercy-seat which 
is over the testimony, where I will meet with thee "’ (Exod. 30: 
6), and the incense is to be placed ‘‘ before the testimony " 
(Exod. 30 : 36). Evidently, neither the candlestick nor the 
altar of incense were to be inside the ark. 

Aaron's rod and the other rods were placed “in the tent of 
meeting before the testimony, where I meet with you’ (Num. 
17:4). Not in the ark, evidently, but in the vicinity of the 
altar of incense. Aaron's rod that budded was ‘' put back 
... before the testimony’ (Num. 17: 10),—not in the ark, but 
where the other rods had been. ‘The golden pot of manna 
was placed ** before Jehovah,"’ ‘* before yo testimony "' (Exod. 
16 : 33, 34).—therefore not in the ark, but in the same locality 
with the other objects. Later, the book of the law (Deut. 31 : 
26) was placed in the same locality, ‘‘ by the side of the ark.’’ 

No one would ever have questioned this were it not for the 
idea that the Book of Hebrews testifies to something different. 
And it must be conceded that verbally the writer of Hebrews 
seems to say that the pot of manna and Aaron's rod were in 
the ark (Heb. 9: 4). But the writer of Hebrews is a person 
very familiar with the Old Testament account, writing for 
readers who are also familiar with it, and basing his argument 
upon that account. It is incredible that he intended to con- 
tradict the Old Testament account in such a matter as this. 
On the other hand, be uses here a feminine pronoun [*‘ in 
which,"’ translated ‘‘wherein''], which might supposably 
have any one of three antecedents,—the tent, the Holy of 
Holies, or the ark. In the circumstances, it is not strange if he 
has left his pronoun open to doubt, or even to wrong inference, 
in regard to its antecedent. He did not intend to be under- 
stood as saying that the pot of manna and Aaron's rod and 
the two tables were in the ark, but as saying that they were in 
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the tent. What he says is capable of being so punctuated as 
to indicate more clearly the meaning which he imtended : 

** For there was a tent prepared, the first, in which were the 
candlestick and the table and the shewbread,—which is called 
Holy, and after the second veil the tent which is called Holy 
of Holies, having a golden incense altar, and the ark of the 
covenant overlaid round about with gold; in which was a 
golden pot having the manna, and Aaron's rod that budded, 
and the tables of the covenant, and eminent over it cherubim 
of glory overshadowing the mercy-seat."’ 

The author is in haste to reach his great thought, and does 
not delay to polish in details. In such a passage it would not 
be surprising to find a pronoun ambiguously used. 

Correctly understood, therefore, the passage in Hebrews 
makes no affirmation as to the contents of the ark. 

The phrase originally used by Professor Beecher, 
as to the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews hav- 
ing ‘*‘ confused his phrases,’' did not say or imply 
that Professor Beecher thought the New Testament 
writer was, in any sense, confused in his thoughts, 
or in his knowledge of facts, or was indulging in 
what the Nova Scotia class describes by the slang 
which seems to come so readily to hand. The 
only ‘‘confusion’’ suggested by the Professor lies in 
the reader's understanding and proper classifying of 
the Bible phrases, and is caused by the use of a pro- 
noun which can refer to any one of three things. 
With the privilege of choice, it would seem prefera- 
ble to do as Professor Beecher does : refer the pronoun 
to that antecedent which permits the New Testament 
writer to agree with the Old Testament statements, in- 
stead of forcing him to contradict Old Testament his- 
tory. There is no cause for agitation in the Bible 
classes of Canada or the United States over the con- 
tents of either the ark or The Sunday School Times. 
There ¢#s cause for unceasing study of the Bible, that 
we may ever grow in knowledge of its surpassing sym- 
metry, its unvarying truth, and its life-saving message. 


Pat 
Marion Lawrance’s 





Question Box 


The Generai Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here ee y on Sunday-school matters—sof biblical 
questions—that are o' Gone interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address ‘“ Merion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,”’ The Sunday School Times, 103: Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





DOLGEVILLE, N. Y.—Will you kindly tell me where I-can 
gt information concerning the organization, etc., of the Boys’ 

rigade ?—R. G. J. 

Address General H. P, Bope, Carnegie Building, Pitts- 
burg, who is at the head of the movement, though sup- 
= may be had from the Rev. Joseph Cudlip, Lancaster, 

‘a, 

BLUE HILL, KAN.—From which do we derive the most 
benefit in the Sunday-school, the Bible alone or with the aid 
of the quarterlies ?—Mrs, F. D. C. 

The ideal way is to use the Bible in the Sunday school 
service, and use the lesson helps at home in preparing the 
lesson. This rule ought to hold with teachers as well as 
scholars. It is permissible, of course, for teachers to bring 
their lesson helps to the class for the purpose of showing a 
map or picture, or something of that kind, It is also per- 
missible for scholars to bring their lesson helps if they are 
to be used to read a responsive service out of, or to sing 
from, but lesson helps should not be used in the teaching 
process by either teacher or scholar. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—I have recently organized a class of 
boys in the Sunday-school, and desire to have an appropriate 
name for them. The boys are between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen, and are organized somewhat after the plan of 
Baraca, but they do not desire to affiliate with that organiza- 
tion.—J. W. C. 

The best name for you to select is either the name of 

our teacher, or some prominent individual whose name is 
onaeed in your church or denomination. If yours is a 
Congregational Sunday-school, such names as ‘‘ The 
Scroobies,’’ ‘‘ The Brewsters,’’ etc., would be available, 
and other denominations have names equally revered. A 
very odd name, and suggestive for such a class, would be 
‘* The Kinetics.’’ The signification is also quite appropri- 
ate for boys of the age you mention, See the dictionary. 





LAWRENCE, KAN.—Will you kindly send me what informa- 
tion and literature you have at hand as to the ‘‘ messenger "’ 
and ‘* Baraca’’ methods of interesting boys in Sunday-school ? 
—Mrs. D. S. A. 

The messenger service and Baraca classes are two sep- 
arate movements. The messenger service is for boys, 
and the name indicates the kind of work done. The boys 
are sent with messages from the superintendent or pastor 
to absentees, or others, as occasion requires. There isa 
messenger service connected with the Home Department. 
Address Rev. E. W. Halpenny, General Secretary of the 
Indiana State Sunday-School Association, 316 Law Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, also the Rev. John C, Carman, Denver, 
Colora@o, for circulars. 

The ‘‘Baraca’’ is the name of organized classes for 
young men. For information address M. A. Hudson, 200 
Comstock Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 
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How Did We Get Our English Bible ? 


By Professor Ira M. Price, Ph.D. 


I, Preliminary Questions 


HE family of English Bibles is increas- 
ing ata rapid rate. We have now in 
“4 use the Authorized Version, the Re- 
1 vised Version, the American Standard 
44 Revised Version, and several new edi- 
= tions or translations arranged in literary 
form. The thoughtful Bible reader 
and student finds in these numerous versions many 
troublesome questions. And some of these questions 
pertain not so much to the direct and specific inter- 
pretation of any particular text as to the reasons for the 
issuing of so many versions or editions. It is soon dis- 
covered that some of these new versions are due to the 
desire to modernize the language, as is done in the 
Revised Version or the Twentieth Century New Testa- 
ment. Others are the result of an attempt to arrange 
one of the accepted versions, either Authorized or Re- 
vised, in an improved literary form, such as is found 
in the Temple Bible, or the Modern Reader's Bible, 
or the Bible in Modern English. 

But a more vital question will protrude itself if the 
reader turns his attention to a class of differences in 
some of the best versions. It is found that many texts 
in the Bible are supplied with a variant or marginal 
translation, sometimes differing quite materially from 
that found in the text. An example of this is seen in 
Genesis 6: 3 (American Standard Rev. Ver.), ‘‘My 
Spirit shall not ‘strive’ with man forever,’’ where the 
margin reads, ‘‘Or, rude in’’ ; ‘‘for that he also is 
flesh,'’ in the margin, ‘* Or, in their going astray they 
are fiesh.’’ Again, in Isaiah 1 : 2, we find in the text 
(American Standard), ‘‘I have nourished and brought 
up children,’’ where the margin reads for the two 
verbs, ‘‘Or, made great and exalted.’’ Isaiah 9: 5, 
for ‘‘all‘the armor of the armed men in the tumult"’ 
the margin reads, ‘‘Or, every boot of the booted war- 
rior.’’ Isaiah 40:15, ‘‘he taketh up the isles asa 
very little thing,'’ gives a marginal reading, ‘‘Or, tHe 
isles ave~as the fine dust that is lifted up."' In the 
New Testament there are scores of such vatiant ren- 
derings. For example, Matthew 2 : 2, ‘‘ Where is he 
that is born King of the Jews ?’’ has in the margin, 
«Or, Where is the King of the Jews that is born ?"' 
In John 1 : 9, ‘‘ There was the true light, even the light 
which lighteth every man, coming into the world"’ ; 
the margin gives, ‘Or, Zhe true light, which lighteth 
every man, was coming’’ into the world, ‘* Or, every 
man as he cometh’’ into the world. These variations 
are sufficient to show any attentive reader that there may 
be. more than one correct reading of the original text 
as we have it to-day. The possibility of such variant 
renderings furnishes us with one class of marginal or 
alternative readings. 

A second class of marginal readings is composed of 
those which quote from other Hebrew or Greek manu- 
scripts than those which the translated text follows. 
An example of this is seen in Isaiah 52 : 2, where 
for ‘‘loose thyself from the bonds of thy neck"’ the 
margin reads, ‘‘ Another reading is, the bands of thy 
neck are loosed.’’ In Isaiah 63: 9, for ‘In all their 
affliction he was afflicted,’’ the margin says, ‘‘ Another 
reading is, Jn all their adversity, he was no adver- 
sary.’’ Proverbs 21 : 29 reads, in part, ‘‘he estab- 
lisheth his ways,’’ where the margin reads, ‘‘ Another 
reading is, Ae considereth his way.'’ The variation 
points to a different original text as its source. 

Both of the facts already described by illustration 
indicate at least that the texts from which our English 
Bible is translated were not the original manuscripts, 
nor even an indisputably correct copy of them. 

Another class of marginal readings presents facts of 
exceeding interest to every reader of the English 
Bible. These are the valuable variations from the 
originals of the Old and New Testaments which are 
furnished by the Greek Bible or the Septuagint, the 
Latin Bible or the Vulgate, and the Syriac Version. 
These are referred to either under their individual 
names, or ‘‘Some ancient versions,’’ or ‘*Some 
ancient authorities,’’ etc. An example or two will 
illustrate this point. In 2 Samuel 2 : 9 we find 
‘* Ashurites,’’ where the margin says, ‘‘ The Vulg[ate] 
and Syr[iac}] have Geshurites.’’ In 2 Samuel 18 : 3 
the text reads, ‘but thou art worth ten thousand of 
us,’ and the margin says, ‘‘So Vulg. and some edi- 
tions of Sept. The Hebrew text has, for now are 
there ten thousana such as we.’’ In this example the 
translators adopted the reading of the Vulgate in 
preference to any other text. In Psalm 22: 16, 
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‘*They pierced my hands and my feet,’’ the margin 
reads, ‘‘So the Sept., Vulg., and Syr. The Hebrew 
text as pointed reads, Like a lion, my etc.’ Three 
ancient versions are here given the weight of author- 
ity, and their reading is adopted in place of that of 
the Hebrew text. In John 1 : 18 ‘‘ the only begoiten 
Son’’ has for its marginal statement, ‘‘ Many very 
ancient authorities read God only begotten.’’ Acts 
4:1, ‘*the priests’’ reads in the margin, ‘‘Some 
ancient authorities read the chief priests.'’ This class 
of marginal statements and readings refer directly to 
one source of help in understanding the Bible. They 
show us that our English Bible, the newer versions, 
owes many of its better renderings, not to the Hebrew 
or Greek text, but to versions entirely outside these 
authorities. 

These facts give rise to many questions regarding 
the ‘‘whence’’ of our English Bible. The modern 
Bible reader soon learns that the variations found in 
the margins of his Bible may be due to several causes : 
(1) To a different method of reading the same text of 
the Hebrew or Greek, both of which may be about 
equally correct ; (2) to a different reading in one of 
the oldest manuscripts now known of either the Old 
or New Testament; (3) to a different and better 
reading in one of the ancient versions, such as the 
Septuagint Greek, Vulgate Latin, or the Syriac. 

Another question now arises regarding all these 
variant readings, both those quoted in the margins 
and those not quoted, but collected in such groups as 
those found in the Variorum Teachers’ Bible. How 
could all these differences in readings originate ? 
Was not the original either of the Old or the New 
Testament one text? How, then, have we such 
wide divergences as are found to-day? This question 
is easily answered. Until the date of printing fréni 
movable types, books were multiplied solely by the 
hand of fallible man. A slip of the pen, an error in 
sight, an error in hearing, or an error in memory, on 
the part of a scribe, would introduce into the text 
errors which would be perpetuated with the same care 
and diligence as that exercised in preserving the best 
text. Subsequent copying and translating, with the 
same possibility of errors, would perpetuate and dis- 
seminate former errors, until to us it seems a wonder 


that there are texts with so few errors. From the one , 


original text of each Testament scribes and translators 
have multiplied copies and translations for more than 
two thousand years. Our effort to-day is to discover, 
if possible, where errors were made, and what the 
character of the original text may have been. 

It is proposed, in the articles that follow, to look 
into the origin, character, and value of the principal 
ancient versions, the Early English Bibles, and to 
point out, as far as practicable, the contribution made 
by these early editions to the versions in common use 
to-day. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


An Up-to-Date Moses and Miriam 
By Mrs. C. F. Wilder 


re ELL, I declare! That's funny !’’ said John 
Griffing as he stopped at the dining-room 
window to look out on the rising water in 
the Kansas Valley one morning in early June. 

‘«What is it?’’ asked Jimmie as he clambered down 
from the breakfast table and ran to look out too. «Is it 
that building that's just landed on the bank? What 
is the sign’on it?’ 

‘Mrs. Griffing now came, and, looking out upon the 
awful flood, smiled as she saw the great building set 
itself right side up against a tree so that she could 
read, ‘‘Salina Bakery.'’ ‘‘ Why, John,that building 
must have floated two hundred miles !"’ 

‘Yes, I had noticed the building,’’ answered 
Mr. Griffing. ‘* But look there, beyond the building, 
out in that second cottonwood tree. See what the 
current has just swept there! A box—something alive 
in it. What is it?’’ 

‘**O papa, papa! I see,’ exclaimed Jimmie, with his 
sharp eyes and shrill voice. ‘‘O papa! it's a kittie. 
It'salive! And, O papa! there's something else in the 
box. Go quick. It's alive, too. Get the boat, 
quick! Let me go and help !"’ 
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Mrs. Griffing took her opera-glass, and as she look- 
ed cried out in dismay, for she could plainly see that 
the box was a rude baby-cart with a child and a cat 
in it. The cat was stepping from one side of the cart 
to the other evidently to keep the cart balanced so 
that it should not tip over in the current. 

Mr. Griffing pulled his boat out into the stream, and 
with great difficulty reached the tree and box. Jim- 
mie saw his father take the cat and put it in the boat, 
then, taking cart and all, put it also at his feet. 

Mrs. Griffing and Jimmie went out in the rain and 
down the hill to meet the boat. 

Sure enough, there was a beautiful baby not a year 
old. The child had been asleep, but tears were still 
on its cheeks. When Mrs. Griffing took the baby, 
it looked up into her face and smiled. The cat, a 
great handsome maltese, rubbed around her feet. 

The bed had been a comfortable one for the child 
until the muddy water had soaked through the bed- 
ding and clothing of the little sweet-a-kins. It did 
not take long to get the baby into dry garments and 
provide milk for both child and kittie. 

‘«Shall we call the baby Moses ?’’ asked Jim- 
mie, as he hovered over the child with eager interest. 

‘*Yes,"’ replied his father, laughing. ‘‘And you 
might call the cat Miriam. I'll step into the 
‘Star’ office and advertise the baby when I go down 
town this morning.”’ 

It was only a few days Jater that a telegram came to 
Mr. Griffing saying that the parents were very happy 
to hear from their baby, and would send for him in a 
few days. Their house had floated away, and baby 
and kittie had been separated from the family, and 
they had been afraid that the baby had been drowned. 

Who do you suppose were the parents of the baby ? 
Why, they were old schoolmates of Mrs. Griffing, 
who had come from New England to the West ! 

The maltese kittie was given to Jimmie, and it had a 
new red collar with ‘‘ Miriam"’ on it in gilt letters. 

MANHATTAN, KAn. 
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How Imagination Paints a Picture 


A Side-light on the Lesson for February 14 


[From Dr. A. F. Schauffler’s book, “The Pastor’s Leadership of 
Sunday-school Forces,”' containing the lectures he delivered in 1g02 
before the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary.] 


HAT is the underlying principle by which we 
may reproduce the scenes of the past in their 
detail, and make them living? This,—/hat¢ 

men act always, in similar circumstances, in the same 
Wway.... 

In our days, if a crowd wants to get into a building 
very badly, that crowd will press and push and jam. If 
the desire is tremendously intense, they will be rude, 
and will trample on each other ruthlessly. That is 
the way a crowd acts to-day, therefore that is the way 
crowds acted in the time of our Saviour. .. . 

They were absorbed in his.teachings, and while 
every square foot of room inside was occupied, a crowd 
was packed against the door, listening. At this junc- 
ture, down come these four men with their friend. 
What happened now? Well, what would you do if 
four of you had a friend on a mattress, and you 
wanted to get him in? I should begin by ccur- 
teously saying : 

‘« Friends, we want to get in with this sick man. 
Now, won't you please make way ?”’ 

And perhaps at a little distance from the door, 
where the crowd is a little thinner, they will move 
and make a little room, and then the bearers would 
come up against a so/id mass of humanity. Now, 
what? What would we do? With our shoulders we 
would shove, so, and so, and push, and jam away to 
get our friend in, until the poor fellow was tousled up 
and down on the mattress ; then presently we would 
see that we couldn't accomplish our aim, and we 
would have to give it up. .. . 

I fancy I hear one of them saying : 

‘«Boys, it's no use. We have got to take him 
home and try another time.”’ 

And then I don't think I 4m extravagant if I say 
that one of them would say : 

‘«I’'ve brought him here, and I am going to get 
him in. We'll take him through the roof.’’.. . 

So they got him on to the roof. Now, what was 
taking place inside all this time? Nothing. They 
are listening—they do not yet know anything about 
what has been going on, but when they hear crack ! 
crack in the ceiling! then every eye looks up, and 
the Saviour loses their attention instantly, just as I 
would lose yours instantly if you heard an immense 
crack up above, and thought some one was breaking 
through the ceiling. ... 
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Down he comes, right in front of the Master... . 
Some man there had prevision, and down comes the sick 
man just in the right place. Now what? Well, my 
brothers, if | had a man here on the floor in front of 
me, and you thought | was going to heal him, what 
would you people in the rear of the house do? You 
would rise instantly, and some of you would get on 
the benches promptly, tosee. There wereno benches 
in that Oriental room, but they rosé to their feet... . 

‘‘Son, be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven 
thee,’’ 

Now look at the faces, and see what a change. 
had been al! full of curiosity, —now it is anger. 

‘* Who is this that speaketh blasphemies ?’’ 

Now the Master speaks again, and they are still. 
He says : 

‘« That ye may know the Son of man hath power, 
rise, take up thy bed, and go thy way into thy house."’ 

Now every eye there is fastened on the sick man. 
The man gets up on one elbow, finds it goes all right, 
and his powers return, and they say : 

‘¢Look at him! Is it not wonderful ?”’ 

So the man rises up, takes his bed, puts it on his 
shoulders and starts down, and he goes out, and 
praise to God fills the mouths of many there. 


They 
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What were the four friends on the roof doing all 
this time? Well, what would you do under those 
conditions ? Would you go off and kick your heels 
over the edge of the root and whistle a tune? Not at 
all. They were lying flat on the roof, and if you had 
looked up from the room inside you would have seen 
four faces looking down. . .. And when they saw their 
friend rise and go away, instantly the four faces 
disappeared, and they went down the staircase a 
world faster than they came up, and when he came 
out, in turn every one of them, after the Eastern fash- 
ion, embraced him and said, ‘‘ God be praised !'"’. . 

‘‘Thank you, brothers. How can I ever repay 
you ?”’ 

And they went their way rejoicing. 

What have I done? Nothing but apply my prin- 
ciple that as .men act to-day, so in similar circum- 
stances men always have acted... . 

Some one says, ‘‘I haven’t the imaginative fac- 
ulty."’ You have. I don’t say that we all have it in 
equal proportion, but I do say that we can cultivate 
this imagination of ours in such way that five years 
from now we shall be far stronger word-painters, be- 
cause of the imaginative work we have done, than we 
are to-day. : 
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How to Become a Trained Teacher 


By H. M. Hamill, D.D., superintendent of Teacher- Training Work in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and Chairman of the Educational Committee of the International Sunday-School Convention 


VI. Interdenominational and Denominational Work 


The Chautauqua Idea 
N A TUESDAY evening, August 4, 1874, at 
Chautauqua Lake campground, New York, the 
first Chautauqua Assembly was convened, with 
John H. Vincent as Superintendent of Instruction. 
It was exclusively a ‘* Sunday-school institute pro- 
tracted to the length of two weeks.'’ It was a great 
occasion and a great opportunity. Twenty-five states 
and all leading Protestant denominations were repre- 
sented. But this was its one year of exclusive teacher- 
training. The original idea was expanded to include 
all forms of instruction, secular and religious. 

The first Chautauqua, although it long ago removed 
its ancient landmarks, and has become the Chautau- 
qua University, in its earlier years was the pioneer in 
teacher-training, and its ‘‘ Normal Union'’ blazed 
the way for other movements, denominational and in- 
terdenominational. A few of the hundred or more 
American Chautauquas continue to hold in honor the 
old idea of helping the Sunday-school teacher, nota- 
bly among these the mother Chautauqua in the East, 
and the Winona Assembly in the West; but with 
most of them it is within bounds to say that teacher- 
training is a mere incident, and that the ratio of their 
expenditure for popular entertaininent to their expen- 
diture for teacher-training is a hundred dollars to one. 
The change hzs not come from lack of appreciation 
or patronage of Sunday-school workers, but chiefly 
from considerations of a commercial nature. Popular 
entertainment is a better dividend payer, and teacher- 
training, so far as related to the average present- 
day Chautauqua, is practically a lost opportunity. 


The Sunday-School Association Idea 

Within fifteen years the teacher-training movement 
largely passed from the Chautauqua to the inter- 
denominational Sunday-school Association. An inci- 
dent to the former, it is now the chief concern of the 
latter, as it is changing from formative to educational 
conditions. To these associations is largely due the 
credit of the present widespread revival of interest in 
teacher-training. What the Chautauquas failed to do 
these are doing in all parts of the great International 
Sunday-school field. Of the fifty or more associa- 
tions of the United States and Canada—state, provin- 
cial, and territorial—most of them have instituted 
teacher-training departments and courses of study. 
The number of their enrolled students runs up into 
tens of thousands, and their graduates are to be 
counted by the thousands, One state has an ‘‘ Alumni 
Association "’ of more than three thousand graduates. 
By a few of these associations training specialists 





Editor’s Note.—Five articles which have already appeared 
in this series by Dr. Hamill, on the most vital problem that 
confronts the Sunday-school of the twentieth century, are: 
**Is Teacher-Training Needed ?"’ (November 7, 1903,) ‘*‘ Who 
Should Do It?’ (November 21,) ‘‘ What It Should Be" 
(December 12), ‘‘ Ways of Doing It'' (December 26), and 
** Teacher-Training Agencies’ (January 23). Two remainin 
articles in this series will take up ‘‘ Learning a Bible Book’ 
and “‘ Driving a Nail." The entire series, enlarged, will be 
published in book form by The Sunday School Times Co. 
after completion here. 


have been employed, and departments thoroughly 
and systematically maintained. In all of them, so far, 
the courses of study operated are substantially ele- 
mentary, and the standards of study and recognition 
are generally lax. 

Yet despite the chaotic conditions under which the 
work has largely been done, together with faulty 
methods and incapable leadership, a great and wide- 
spread teacher-training work has been quietly done. 
Noting this fact, and yielding to the insistent appeals 
of Sunday-school leaders for a more clearly defined 
and unified system of teacher-training, a ‘‘Committee 
on Education’’ .and an International secretary of 
teacher-training were appointed in 1903 by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the International Sunday-school 
Convention, to whom the matter of teacher-training 
was specially committed. At the first session of the 
committee, held at Louisville, Kentucky, December 
16 and 17, 1903, the entire field of teacher-training 
was reviewed and considered ; reports from Secretary 
Pearce were received ; a uniform standard for elemen- 
tary study and graduation was erected, and an ele- 
mentary International diploma provided for future 
graduates; a committee was appointed to fix the 
standards for an advanced course of study and diploma, 
and a list of associations now doing satisfactory ele- 
mentary work was formally approved. This list of 
associations, together with other action by the com- 
mittee, has been made public in the formal ‘: Ad- 
dress’’ of the Committee on Education, copies of 
which may be procured from Secretary W. C. Pearce, 
132 LaSalle Street, Chicago. Mr. Pearce has already 
entered fully and enthusiastically upon his great work. 
Trained in lilinois under the eyes of the two Jacobses, 
later doing a great teacher-training work in Chicago, 
he comes thoroughly equipped into his difficult and 
responsible position, and will heartily serve the thou- 
sands of teachers and young people who are seeking 
a way to become the trained workers of the great 
International field. 

Of the twenty-six associations whose training plans 
and courses of study were officially ‘‘ approved’’ by 
the Committee on Education, Illinois is easily fore- 
most, as it was first in the teacher-training field. Its 
normal department was organized in 1888, and its 
success has largely been due to the insistence of 
General Secretary W. B. Jacobs and the thoroughnéss 
of institute work in all the counties of the state. Its 
graduates now number 3,333. Ohio, under Colonel 
Robert Cowden, a veteran teacher trainer; Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts in the East ; Kansas, lowa, 
and Michigan in the Middle West ; Kentucky in the 
South ; Californiain the Far West ; Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, and Manitoba in Canada, —take 
rank next to Illinois in their years of teacher-training 
service, the thoroughness of their plans of work, and 
the numbers who have received recognition as gradu- 
ates from their respective departments. Although the 
movement among the associations ebbs and. flows in 
interest and power, under changing leadership, yet 
year by year the writer has noted how more and more 
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deeply it has rooted itself as an integral and vital part 
of the finest interdenominational Sunday-school work. 


The City Training Institute 

More than a score of the greater American cities 
within ten years have successfully conducted extensive 
campaigns of house-to-house visitation. Some of 
these campaigns were. remarkable for the skill with 
which they were planned and conducted, and for the 
results achieved. They gave conclusive proof of the 
practicability of uniting the entire religious forces of 
a great city into one great movement. Very few of 
these cities as yet have entered the training - field, 
although the city has conditions peculiarly favorable 
to the maintenance of teacher-training plans. Its 
compact population, material facilities, its massing of 
religious and educational leadership, especially the 
readiness and spirit of its workers and the usually ad- 
vanced state of its Sunday-school work, should open 
a way to the establishment in every city of a perma- 
nent teacher-training institute. 

From the signs about me I venture the opinion that 
this will be the next step in Sunday-school progress. 
Washington, District of Columbia, has for several 
years been the headquarters of the American Society 
of Religious Education, under the direction of J. E. 
Gilbert, D.D., long prominent in training work. 
Boston, which maintains the best ‘‘ superintendents’ 
unions’’ in the land, has, so far, no concerted teacher- 
training system. Philadelphia recently organized an 
elaborate Institute of Teacher-Training, with weekly 
lectures by a faculty of six men of unusual ability, 
and an official course of study with graduation and 
diploma. How far its well-laid plans have succeeded 
I have not learned. New York City has its Bible 
Teachers’ Training School, erected upon an almost 
ideal plan, devoting five periods of one hour each on 
Friday afternoons to an appointed course of study 
under some of the distinguished specialists of that 
city. Chicago is the center of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, the most recent organization for the 
promotion of religious education. With more than a 
score of departments, a membership of many distin- 
guished ministers and educational leaders in annual 
convention, much should be expected of this body in 
helpfulness to Sunday-school teachers. 

The trouble with the cities has been that their plans 
have usually been too elaborate and high pitched. 
The lecture method without text, weighty courses on 
psychology, and critical discussions of the Bible, are 
beyond the mass of plain Sunday-school workers, 
however profitable to advanced students. Whatever 
is done in the cities in ways of teacher-training must, 
in the beginning at least, be very simple and imme- 
diately helpful, of it will not touch the rank and file. 

The most successful city experiment I have known 
began in Chicago in tgo1, under Mr. W. C. Pearce, 
then Sunday-school secretary of Cook County. With 
a purely elementary course of study he organized his 
first training class, with an enrolment of two hundred 
students drawn from many schools, and maintained 
for six months of the year. In 1902, with four classes 
in the four sections of the city, there were often one 
thousand students in attendance. These students, as 
they were graduated, in turn organized training classes 
of young people in their respective Sunday-schools. 
The sessions of Mr. Pearce’s classes were divided be- 
tween the study of the training-course and the next 
Sunday's regular lesson. Out of these classes have 
already come hundreds of graduates. The very sim- 
plicity of the system, with the elementary quality of 
the work required, made it at once popular and ef- 
fective. Now that the International Convention has 
erected a teacher-training department, and appointed 
this same leader as its secretary, a forward movement 
may be looked for in other cities. 


Among the Denominations 

In the order of evolution denominational training 
work comes last, and, by the same sign, is, or ought 
to be, the best. It is the survival of the fittest. Thus 
far the work among the denominations is largely ten- 
tative and experimental. Its most hopeful feature 
is in the widespread interest aroused among all the 
churches. Even such denominations as have made 
no beginning are frank to confess through their Sun- 
day-school leaders that they greatly need and desire 
the introduction of some plan of teacher-training. 
The denominations whose polity is ‘‘ connectional’’ 
have more easily instituted their plans, but those of 
congregational autonomy are finding a way to broad 
denominational systems. In 1903, at its convention 
in Detroit, the Christian or Disciples Church, after 
mature consideration, appointed a strong committee to 
devise and direct a system of training for its teachers. 
Two years ago, by the reorganization of its Sunday- 
school management, the Cumberland Presbyterians 
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made practicable and imminent the establishment of 
a general plan of teacher-training, in place of the 
synodical plans already partly in operation. The 
Southern Presbyterian Church is not yet officially in 
the field of teacher-training, but I have the assurance 
of its capable superintendent of Sunday-school work 
that this will be its next forward step. The Presby- 
byterian Church and the Presbyterian Church of 
Canada are both actively and thoroughly enlisted. 
The former, under the leadership of Dr. Worden, 
began a good work years ago, and is now centering its 
training efforts upon the organization in every Sunday- 
school of a training-class of young people. Nearly a 
thousand of its schools are thus taking part. The 
Canadian Presbyterians, profiting by the blunders 
and successes of other churches, erected, in 1902, a 
system nearly faultless in its details, that is already 
becoming a power in that church. For thoroughly 
good work, carefulness of supervision, and ability of 
the men in charge, the Canadian Presbyterians are 
easily leading the way. The Congregationalists have 
not a general plan, uniform and authoritative, but in 
many ways and throughout their entire communion 
are emphasizing and enforcing the training of their 
teachers. Dr. Dunning and his ‘Bible Studies”’ 
and Institutes have for many years been an important 
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factor in the training work, not only of Congrega- 
tionalism, but of other Protestant bodies. 

The Baptist Church, with its millions of members 
and aggressive Sunday-school spirit, is yet to organize 
and unify its training work, though much has been done 
through its staff of missionaries by way of institutes, 
conventions, and normal classes under the skilful 
leadership of such men as Blackall, Spilman, and 
others, 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, great also in 
numbers and in achievement, gave Vincent, Hurlbut, 
and other pioneers, to sow the seed the fruits of which 
all churches are now ready to harvest. For a time 
the training work, begun officially in 1868 by Vin- 
cent, intermitted, or was merged into the Chautauqua 
movement. During the past quadrennium, however, 
there has been a notable revival under Dr. T. B. 
Neely, the head of its Sunday-school department. 
Nine chosen trainers are now in the field of that 
church, and the ‘People’s Bible Institute’’ has 
been set in operation for the organization of training 
‘**centers’’ or branches in all communities and Sun- 
day-schools. 

What Southern Methodism is doing, or trying to 
do, will be the basis of another article in this series. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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XII. CHICKORYVILLE’S 
WEDDING 
INTHROP came much 
nearer to dropping 
dead than he had 
ever done before, but Sallie, 
with that feminine tact which 
alone rises to such crises in 
human affairs, sent up to the 
cliff a peal of merry laughter, 
and cried out, ‘* You rascals, 
you've caught us! Now go 
and tell every little scamp in 
Chickoryville that Mr. Win- 
throp and I are engaged, and 
that we are going to be mar- 
ried in the Sunday-school 
room— When?’’ she asked, 
turning suddenly to the 
astounded attorney. 
‘* To-to-day, if you say 
so,"’ he gasped. 
‘*Next September,’’ she 


Corkell. 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


A wealthy old lady, Mrs. Granville, plans to save 
a depraved community, Chickoryville, by estab- 
lishing a Sunday-school, 
Earnshaw and Bascom, two wealthy young men, 
and Winthrop, a young lawyer, join her and her 
three granddaughters in the work. A revival re- 
sults in the conversion of Bob Peplar and Michael 
Michael's exposure in a blizzard resu!ts 
in his death, lamented by all. 
Rachel Ellsworth to good works. A boys’ “ blood- 
less duel" over a girl and a mad-dog scare are 
episodes which are graphically described. The 
banker proposes to educate Howard Hildreth and 
Rowena Lansdowne at his expense, the one as a 
medical miSionary and the other as a singer. 
,The Chickoryville Sunday-school has a picnic, 
and during its progress two of the pupils discover 
their superintendent, Winthrop, making love to 
Sallie Ellsworth. What transpires at this juncture 
is told in this installment of the story. 


grandmother, it'll be like 
letting them see into heaven 
fifty years before their time ! 
You can ‘spread yourself’ at 
the reception, don’t you see? 
If you have it at eight o’ clock 
we'll be back in time. My 
heart is set on it. - Don't 
deny me. You never did 
deny me anything, you an- 
gel. There, take that! and 
that! and that! Why, I 
know a man that would let 
me have the wedding in a 
barn-loft just for one of 
those !"’ 

‘You're incorrigihle [’’ 
cried the old lady, only half 
appeased. ‘*What in the 
world that Franklin Win- 
throp's going to do with you 
when he gets you is more 
than I know. But I hope, 


Dennison, a banker, 


His life inspires 








called up the cliff; and as 

the two boys disappeared like a couple of rabbits she 
turned to Winthrop, and said, with a world of mis- 
chief gleaming in her black eyes: ‘‘ What do you 
think of that?"’ 

‘*It was genius, —absolute genius 

The wedding of the superintendent and ‘‘ impfant’’ 
class teacher came off in September, and was cele- 
brated in the Sunday-school room, exactly as Miss 
Sallie had promised. 

The determination of that ungovernable young 
woman to have the service in that ‘* hole of a Chick- 
oryville,'’ where none of her intimate friends would 
go to see it, even if they were invited (and they 
weren't), almost made a social revolution. Her 
friends were outraged, and even her grandmother was 
angry at this unaccountable whim. 

‘*] hope you aren't doing this just to be singular,’’ 
said that outspoken old lady, who had planned a 
great wedding in her splendid drawing-room. 

‘* Not a bit of it, you dear old soul !'’ Miss Sallie 
said, kissing her, and rearranging the cap, which had 
been twisted out of place in the excitement of the de- 
bate. 

‘* You can see yourselr that even the most extraor- 
dinary wedding possible would be no more than 
a ‘pink tea’ to all those people in our set, who 
are going to some sort of show the whole time. 
But think what it will be to the Chickoryvillians ! 
Imagine old Peter Podkins looking out from under his 
green eye-shade at my satin dress, and Bob Peplar 
admiring my veil, and Mrs. Terwilliger taking an in- 
ventory of my outfit! And then, there are my 
‘impfants’ ! What bliss it will be for them! 
Wouldn't it be worth while to give them this treat? 
I can hear their exclamations this minute. Why, 


Copyright, 1903, by Charles Frederic Goss. 


and I pray, and I more than 
half believe, that when he once buckles the bridle 
on your head he'll steady your gait. He looks as if 
he could.,"’ 

‘** He will, —will he? 
in you to say ‘yes.’ "’ 

‘*I didn’t say yes.”’ 

‘*Well, you're going to. I'm sorry to upset you 
so; but then ‘you must lay it all down to love,’ as I 
used to hear a dear, sweet old lady say, whom I knew 
when I was very young,—a long, long time ago. 
I'm getting so old now, you know. I’m going to be 
married! Just think of it! And I'm going to settle 
down, and be so sober and good you won't know 
me. And oh! but I hate to leave you! You've 
been so kind, and I love you so much! But good- 
ness me, I've got to go to the dressmaker’s! Oh, 
you ought to see my gown! It's the dream of an 
houri! I wonder how old Mrs. Laubenheimer would 
look in it !"’ 

‘*T’in downright angry ! but I can’t help loving you, 
you dear, wild, harum-scarum, beautiful, adorable 
girl! What shall I ever, ever do without you?’’ And 
Mrs. Granville’s voice quivered dangerously. 

In an instant Sallie was on her knees, her head 
in her grandmother's lap. ‘‘ You're so lovely to 
me. Oh! how can I ever, ever repay you ?’’ she 
sobbed. 

Mrs. Granville’s tears fell on the bowed head, and 
she stroked the curls of brown hair with her withered 
hand, bending now and then to kiss them. 

‘«That Winthrop’s a lucky dog! I only hope he 
knows how to appreciate his mercies,'’ she said. 

«« He's ten thousand times too good for me,’’ Miss 
Sallie declared, with a humility so genuine that her 
grandmother replied, alittle tartly, ‘‘ Nonsense! He's 
getting twenty times the best of the bargain. I could 


We'll see! But it’s so good 
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name a dozen very ordinary girls that are good enough 
for him. Go ‘long about your business, and get mar- 
ried where you want to. The Chickoryville Sunday- 
school room is not such a bad place, after all, and I'm 
getting a little curious to see the show myself.’’ 

The wedding was set for seven o'clock, and at six 
forty-five there was not standing-room in the school- 
house, The blinds were thrown open, the windows 
raised, and boxes and barrels enabled a number of 
determined spectators to see in from the outside. 

There were a few evil-disposed persons who had 
cynically derided Miss Sallie’s purpose as being ‘‘a 
vulgar desire to make a show.’’ But you could not 
fool the masses. They knew (for had not they been 
told so by her ‘‘impfants’’) that Miss Sallie was one 
of the heavenly angels in human form, and that what- 
ever she did was done with the disposition and the 
manners of one of those impeccable beings. And so 
the Chickoryvillians, having accepted this considera- 
tion for their happiness in a spirit of grateful appre- 
ciation, requested the honor of decorating ‘the room, 
a privilege which Miss Sallie granted them without a 
moment's hesitation. And it was a gorgeous specta- 
cle if ever there was one. Mrs. Andrews declared 
«there wasn’t an ortumn leaf, nor a golding-rod, nor 
a nastyurshum, nor a petuny, nor a ferren, left out of 
doors within a mild of Chickoryville."’ 

On the stroke of seven the carriages whirled up to 
the door, old Ferguson sitting like a ramrod on the 
front of the very vehicle in which the family had first 
driven through Chickoryville. 

Bascom and Earnshaw accompanied the groom, 
and Elizabeth and Rachel acted as maids for the 
bride. 

There may have been as great excitement at other 
times, and on other occasions, but greater was im- 
possible. The atmosphere was surcharged with emo- 
tion, The triumphal entry of Titus did not shake 
Rome more than Chickoryville was being shaken. 

When the Rev. Dr. Bonaford marched down the 
aisle, leading Mrs. Granville to the front seat, Chick- 
oryvillian eyes were fairly protruding from Chickory- 
villian heads, And when the bride stepped on to the 
platform, and came in sight of her ‘‘ impfants,’’ hu- 
man joy for once broke over its boundary lines. 
Those humble little worshipers of this bright divinity 
in the long white veil clapped their hands, screamed 
aloud, started for the platform in a body, and would 
have had Miss Sallie in their arms but for a clothes- 
line rope that had been stretched across their way hy 
wicked hands to prevent that very catastrophe. 

Poor old Dr. Bonaford, accustomed to the solemn 


SIl€liLe vf the ctately weddings among his own flock, 
was almost floored by the contusion. 


‘« Don't mind them the least bit, the little dears,’ 
whispered Sallie, as he fumbled the leaves of his 
prayer-book in embarrassment. Smiling as cheer- 
fully as he could in such embarrassing surroundings 
the venerable minister began to read the service. At 
the first sound of his voice a hush fell over the assem- 
blage. Even the ‘‘impfants’’ were still Every one 
listened breathlessly to the solemn words. All eyes 
were fixed on the beautiful face of the bride except 
those of the two moths, Howard and Rob, who saw 
only the star-like features of the young maid, Eliza- 
beth, standing close to her sister's side to loosen the 
veil when the ceremony was ended. 

It was all so very simple, so very solemn, and so 
very sacred, that, when Winthrop gave his bride that 
kiss that seals the pledge of love there was not a per- 
son in the room who was not saying, consciously or 
unconsciously, ‘‘ God bless them both !"’ 

And when it was all over, Mrs. Sallie Winthrop 
did something that no one else in the world would 
have done (so everybody said), for before she 
received the congratulations of her sisters and grand- 
mother, she stepped from the platform into the pri- 
mary room, kneeled down on the floor, and permitted 
every little ‘‘impfant’’ in the school to kiss her. 
They were not slow in availing themselves of this 
golden opportunity. They tore her veil, they soiled her 
gloves, they crushed her orange blossoms, and all but 
ruined her wedding gown. 

Mrs. Granville hastened to her side and remon- 
strated, Rachel entreated, and Elizabeth denounced, 
but in vain. From the full cup of her happiness 
Sallie could not resist pouring out these drops on the 
hearts of the little children whom she loved. It 
seemed like a foolish waste of affection, —-like that of 
Mary when she broke the alabaster box of precious 
ointment, —but the fragrance of that spontaneous out- 
burst of affection still lingers in Chickoryville, and 
has done more good than many a lavish and costly 
charity. 

(To be continued) 
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LESSON 





7. FEBRUARY 14. 


Mark 2: 1-12. (Compare Luke 5 : 17-26. 








JESUS FORGIVES SINS 


Golden Text: The Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins.—Mark 2 : 10. 


Read Mark 1 : 35-45.) Memory verses: 3-5. 





COMMON VERSION 


1 And again he entered into Capernaum 
after some days; and it was noised that he 
was in the house. 

2 And straightway many were gathered to- 
gether, insomuch that there was no room to 
receive them, no, not so much as about the 
door : and he preached the word unto them. 

3 And they come unto him, bringing one 
sick of the palsy, which was borne of four. 

4 And when they could not come nigh unto 
him for the press, they uncovered the roof 
where he was: and when they had broken i 
up, they let down the bed wherein the sick of 
the palsy lay. 

§ When Jesus saw their faith, he said unto 
the sick of the palsy, Son, thy sins be forgiven 
hee. 

6 But there were certain of the scribes sit- 


AMERICAN REVISION 

1 And when he entered again into Caper- 
naum after some days, it was noised that he 
was !in the house. 2 And many were gath- 
ered together, so that there was no longer 
room for them, no, not even about the door: 
and he spake the word unto them. 3 And 
they come, bringing unto him a man sick of 
the palsy, borne of four. 4 And when they 
could not ? come nigh unto him for the crowd, 
they uncovered the roof where he was: and 
when they had broken it up, they let down the 
3 bed whereon the sick of the palsy lay. 5 And 
Jesus seeing their faith saith unto the sick of 
the palsy, * Son, thy sins are forgiven. 6 But 
there were certain of the scribes sitting there, 


COMMON VERSION 


7 Why doth this man thus speak blas- 
phemies? who can forgive sins but God only? 

8 And immediately, when Jesus perceived 
in his spirit that they so reasoned within them- 
selves, he said unto them, Why reason ye 
these things in your hearts ? 

9 Whether is it easier to say to the sick of 
the palsy, 7Ay sins be forgiven thee ; or to 
say, Arise, and take up thy bed, and walk? 

10 But that ye may know that the Son of 
man hath power on earth to forgive sins, (he 
saith to the sick of the palsy, ) 

11 I say unto thee, Arise, and take up thy 
bed, and go thy way into thine house. 

12 And immediately he arose, took up the 
bed, and went forth before them all; inso- 
much that they were all amazed, and glorified 
God, saying, We never saw it on this fashion. 


1 Or, at home 2 Many ancient authorities read 


AMERICAN REVISION 


man thus speak? he blasphemeth: who can 
forgive sins but one, even God? 8 And 
straightway Jesus, perceiving in his spirit that 
they so reasoned within themselves, saith unto 
them, Why reason ye these things in your 
hearts? 9 Which is easier, to say to the sick 
of the palsy, Thy sins are forgiven ; or to say, 
Arise, and take up thy * bed, and walk? 10 
But that ye may know that the Son of man 
hath authority on earth to forgive sins (he 
saith to the sick of the palsy), 11 I say unto 
thee, Arise, take up thy * bed, and go unto 
thy house. 12 And he arose, and straightway 
took up the ® bed, and went forth before them 
all; insomuch that they were all amazed, and 
omg God, saying, We never saw it on this 
ashion. 


bring him unto him. *Or, paliet * Gr. Child. 








ting there, and reasoning in their hearts, 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Form the habit of compelling yourself to look 
every Bible reference given by anybody, or by the 
Bible margins, on what you are studying. You 
will pick up many a richnugget that you could get 
in no other way; and you will gain a priceless 
Samiliarity with the Scriptures. Try it, and see. 


HAT would be the hardest thing you can think 

of for Christ to do? Try that question on 

our class at the start. After a few expres- 

sions 0 opinion, and some discussion, tell the ques- 

tion that Christ once propounded toa crowd of learned 

men (see Luke 5: 17): Which is easier, to say to a 

paralyzed man, *‘ Your sins are forgiven; ” or to say, 

‘Get upand walk"? Then before discussing Christ's 

way of answering that question, say that you and 

they want to find how Jesus came to ask it, and thus 
go back to the point where we left him last week. 

From Professor Riddle’s opening paragraph you 
will find what followed that busy and wonderful sab- 
bath in Capernaum by the lake. But better than to 
take any lesson writer's word for this ic te sead from 
the Gospels the«-1+~s wnat had happened. Do you 
keep an Outline Harmony of the Life of Christ! 
slipped in your Bible, for constant use in studying 
all these lessons? It spreads the entire life of Jesus 
before you, with all its events in order, and shows 
you instantly what each Gospel records on any event. 
To try to get along without one is like trying to navi- 
gate withoutacompass. This week you will find from 
the Harmony that the events intervening between 
the last lesson and this are recorded in Matthew 4: 
23-25; 8: 2-4; Mark1: 35-45; Luke 4: 42-44; 5: 12-16. 
The wise teacher is reading the entire life of Christ, 
week by week, this year, from the four Gospels, using 
a Harmony to get the references. Some of the older 
pupils would gladly do the same thing if it were sug- 
gested to them. 

After what had happened on that sabbath day, was 
it any wonder that it took but the news of this won- 
derful young preacher's presence again to draw the 
crowds ? hey flocked to where he was ‘in the 
house,” or (see the margin of your American Revi- 
sion) ‘‘at home.” And now describe the sort of 
house where he probably spoke to the crowds. Mrs. 
Howie (second paragraph) tells of one kind, Dr. Rid- 
dle (third paragraph) of another, both of which 
were undoubtedly in existence at the time of the les- 
son. 

You have one of the finest opportunities this week 
that you will ever have to give play to all the imagi- 
nation you can muster in making a vivid, throbbing 
life-scene of this great picture. Those who have seen 
and heard Dr. Schauffler tell this story in public will 
never forget it. Yet Dr. Schauffler's secret of power 
in this is a simple one, as he shows in the telling of 
this story on page 63 in this issue. 

In preparing at home to tell your vivid lesson story, 
master all the iittle details that will make it accura/e 
as well as interesting. How the roof was broken 
open is told by Professor Riddle on verse 4, and by 
Mrs. Howie’s third paragraph; the bed or pallet is 
described by the same writers. Dr. Forbush gives 
admirable suggestions on the local details of this 
scene. The Sunday School Times lesson picture 
furnishes an actual photograph, taken in the Holy 
Land, of the outside stairway of an Oriental house. 


! Professor Riddle’s Outline Harmony can be obtained trom The 
Sunday School Times Co. for 10 cents. 


and reasoning in their hearts, 7 Why doth this 


Don't you admire the way those friends of the sick 
man climbed to the roof, and broke through, rather 
than be stopped in their purpose? How many of us 
would bave said, ‘‘ This thing is impossible. We'll 
have to go home, and wait for a more favorable op- 

rtunity.” Remind your class of the Tsar’s straight- 
ine railroad, though it meant mountains tunneled, 
valleys filled, rivers bridged. ‘‘ Impossible?” said 
Napoleon. ‘* Then it sha// be done!” See Dr. 
Goss’s opening paragraph. 

Some of your pupils are holding off from doing any- 
thing in Christian work because they feel that they 
have not marked ability or power in certain lines. 
The sick man’s four friends may have been very 
plain folk, but they did one plain thing well. Re- 

at Dr. Banks's good illustration here: ‘‘ Using His 

eam For Christ.” 

Coming to Christ is a very simple matter. Read 
Dr. Dunning’s true comment, ‘‘ Faith Rewarded,” 
on the one ground of appeal that these seekers had. 

The ‘Suggestive Questions” at the close of Dr. 
Dunning’s article almost make a whole lesson of them- 
selves, on sin and its forgiveness. 

Notice how skilfully Jesus worked. Dean San- 
ders’s sccoud and fourth paragraphs throw inter- 
esting light on this. 

There are plenty of interesting questions that will 
come up in this lesson. Jesus asked one of them. 
Another is whether the man’s palsy was the result 
of his sin. Dr. McLaren inclines to the belief that 
it was. The Bible does not say. Christ’s reference 
to the man’s sin by no means settles the question. 
He may have told the man that his sins were for- 
given, in full knowledge that the disease and the sin 
were not connected, but in order to call attention to 
the truth that we all have a greater need than free- 
dom from mere physical infirmity. You recall our 
Lord’s answer to a similar question in Jchn ): 1-3: 
‘* Who sinned, this man, or his parents ?' 

Dr. McLaren's third paragraph states the great les- 
son that Jesus teaches, whatever may be our thought 
on the minor question just referred to. And his 
closing paragraph forcefully tells of the miracle that 
is going on every day in the transforming power of 
Jesus, through the Holy Spirit, in men’s lives and in 
the world. How instantly the sincere prayer for for- 
giveness is answered! An illustration of this that 
one will not soon forget is given in Dr. Dunning’s 
quotation at the close of his paragraph entitled 
‘* Forgiveness Experienced.” 

If Jesus had, in his love and wisdom, seen best 
only to forgive the paralytic’s sins, and not to cure 
his physical ailment, would the blessing have been 
less? This question is not a quibble, but its answer 
is wra ped in a truth we all too often forget, or won’t 
see. What are we most concerned about to-day,— 
material success, freedom from temporal troubles, or 
spiritual wholeness and power in Christ’s work? Paul 
was not healed of his physical ailment, though he 
prayedsrepeatedly to be; but he had character enough 
to rejoice in the added blessing that came to him 
through it. Read his manly confession and splendid 
acceptance of God's refusal, in 2 Corinthians 12: 7-10. 

Every blessing that we need to-day is as free to 
us, and as instant, and as sure, as were the sin-cure 
and the palsy-cure of the helpless Capernaum seeker. 
Are we receiving what God has ready for us, in all 
its richness ? Rive we trustfully content with his 
gifts for us? If we cannot say ‘‘ Yes” to both these 
questions, where lies the trouble ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


“ 
The sin problem lies at the root of all problems. 





The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 





INCE the last lesson the following events are 
recorded: A withdrawal, the next morning, 
from Capernaum to a desert place, whither 

a was followed by Peter and the other disciples. 

hen sought by the multitude, Jesus makes a 
preenes tour throughout Galilee, often, spoken of 
as the ‘‘first circuit.” During this tour he healed a 
leper, sending him to the priest, and bidding him 
keep silence. But the man published his cure so 
fully that Jesus remained away from the larger 

laces to avoid the crowds, though many came to 
im. On his return to Capernaum the incident in 
the lesson occurred. 

Place.—Capernaum, then a flourishing city in Gen- 
nesaret, and after this time the home of esus. The 
site is in dispute ; Khan Minyeh and Tell Hfim each 
have strong advocates. The latter is about two miles 
southwest from the mouth of the upper Jordan ; the 
former is three miles farther in the same direction. 
Both are in Gennesaret. 

The ‘‘house” may have been that of Peter, or 
Mary's. In | case, the phrase used in verse 1 (‘‘ at 
home,” Rev. Ver., marg.) suggests that it was his 
customary residence 
when at Capernaum. 
It was evidently large, 
and built round an in- 
ner court, from which 
a ‘*porch” led to the 
pte outer door. Around 
COURT the ‘‘court”’ there 


usually was a gallery. 
If this house had one, 
PORCH 
OUTER DOOR 








GALLERY 





it was probably in this 
‘‘gallery” that Jesus 
taught. The roof of 
both house and gallery 
would be made of 
beaten earth covered by tiles or brick, that of the 
gallery lighter. Either could be readily broken up 
(v. 4). The narrative plainly shows that the uncov- 
ering was not merely the removal of an awning over 
the court. The roof was reached by stairs from the 
outside, asin Eastern houses now. The distance from 
the roof was not great, and from the gallery roof it 
might be less than ten feet to where Jesus was. 

Time.—As the call of Matthew (Levi) followed im- 
mediately, and as that event is placed, according to 
the view here accepted, just before the second pass- 
over, the date of this lesson is the latter part of 
March, year of Rome 781; that is, A.D. 28. 

Persons.— None are named, the principal one being 
a a Some scribes were present. Luke says: 
‘* Pharisees and doctors of the law,” which amounts 
to the same thing. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—A/fter some days: Quite indefinite, dut 
indicating that Mark follows the historical order.— 
Notsed: Jesus was not seeking publicity, as Mark 
I : 35-45 shows, but the report of his arrival at Ca- 
pernaum soon spread.—/n the house: Or, ‘‘ at home” 
(see above, under ‘‘ Place”). Either sense is gram- 
matical, though the latter is favored by the absence 
of the article in the Greek. 

Verse 2.—Not even about the door: Mark's de- 
scription is peculiar and graphic, as if derived from 
one who saw the gathering of the increasing crowd, 
the late comers finding no room even in the porch. 





































































LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 14 


Verse 3.—Zhey come: ‘The indefinite ‘‘they” indi- 
cates that quite a number of people accompanied the 
paralytic, though he was carried by Sour.—Sick of 
the palsy; Literally, ‘‘a paralytic,” the Greek word 


being transferred into English. Luke says “ para- 
lyzed.” The disease is the same as that now bearing 
the name. In this case the limbs were affected. 


Verse 4.—Crowd: The term usually rendered 
‘‘multitude,” but here ‘‘crowd” is more apt.— Un- 
covered the roof: Luke speaks of letting him ‘‘ down 
through the tiles,’’ and ‘‘ broken it up” means ‘‘ dug 
out.” Hence there is no doubt as to an actual open- 
ing of the roof, whether of the house or of the galler 
(see above, under *‘ Place ”).—Aed: This was a *‘ pal- 
let” (American Rev. Ver., marg.), probably a thin 
mattress or a sheepskin. The word ‘‘couch,” used 
by Luke, is to be explained accordingly, and not 
referred to a modern ‘‘ couch.” 

Verse 5.—Seeing their faith: From what they had 
done. This ‘‘faith” was confidence in the ability 
and willingness of Jesus to heal the man they brought. 
— Son: Greek, ‘‘child;” a more affectionate term.— 
Thy sins are forgiven; There is no evidence that 
the palsy was the result of some special sin, or that 
the man had been remarkably wicked. That his con- 
science was aroused seems very probable. 

Verse 6.—Reasoning in their hearts; ‘‘ Reason- 
ing” has usually, in the New Testament, the sense 
of captious or hostile questioning. 

Verse 7.—Mark’s report is most vivacious, and its 
peculiarities are brought out in the Revised Version. 
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Verse 8.— Perceiving in his spirit: From his own 
inner perception of their thoughts, not from their 
looks, words, or gestures, though there may have 
been such manifestations. 

Verse 9.— Which is easier : It would be as easy to 
say the one thing as the other, but the latter saying. 
‘* Arise, and take up thy bed, and walk,” could be 
proven by visible results to be with ‘‘ authority.” 

Verse 10.— The Son of man hath authority on earth 
re) bd ped sins: ‘* Authority ” is the preferable sense. 
‘*Son of man”’ is an appellation given to our Lord by 
himself, never by his disciples. While implying his 
Messiahship, it represents him as the head of a re- 
newed humanity,—the second Adam, as it were. 
For himself, in this character, he claims and proves 
his authority to forgive sins ‘‘on earth.” It was not,’ 
as yet, an assertion of his divinity. 

erse 11.—Go unto thy house: This is added to 
attest the completeness of the cure, and also gave 
the man opportunity for spiritual reflection. 

Verse 12.—G/lorified God: Gave God the praise 
for the miracle, ascribing the power of Jesus to God, 
as Matthew states. The other narratives refer to 
the fear which ensued. Wonder, gratitude, and fear 
were combined. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


* 


There is always a danger that the curiosity-seek- 
ers may crowd out those secking a cure. 


al 


Forgiveness First, Healing Second 


By Alexander 


APERNAUM was indeed ‘exalted to heaven” 
by the lavish abundance of Christ’s teachings 
and miracles. And, as long as these were novel- 

ties, crowds flocked about him till there was no room 
for them ‘‘round the door,” and they filled the nar- 
row street, all hustling for places, and excited as an 
Eastern mobcan be. The four bearers of the para- 
lytic had a hard struggle to force their way through 
the crush, and we can fancy the sick man’s helpless 
terror as his bed swayed about in the crowd. The 
four must have had kindly hearts and strong arms 
to get near the house, and they were little nearer 
their purpose when they reached it, for the doorway 
was choked, and the fortunate ones who had gained 
place there would be even less likely to give way 
than the outside mob. But they were ,not soon 
daunted, and, whether at the bidding of the sufferer 
or at the impulse of their own kindliness, they man- 
aged to hoist him, bed and all, up some outside stair, 
erhaps at the back of the house, where there would 
be no crowd, and, tearing up the flimsy roof, which 
was probably, as so often in Palestinian houses, of 
earth carried on slight rafters, made a hole large 
enough to lower the light bed, with its occupant, right 
down in front of Jesus. No doubt there would be 
some falling of materials as they ‘‘ broke up” the 
roof, and owner and audience might have had some- 
thing tosay; but Peter was probably the owner, and 
the audience would be too much interested to mind 
the discomfort. Never a word did they say, but 
their act was eloquent. And in it Jesus saw their 
‘* faith.” If we would take half as much trouble to 
get to Jesus for ovrselves as these four did for 
another, what different people we should be! 

But how could these four have ‘‘faith”? What 
did they know of the gospel? Next to nothing. 
Their faith had very meager contents, but it was 
faith all the same, for it trusted Jesus. True, only 
as able and willing to heal the paralytic ; but ar 
did trust him so far as they knew him, and, than 
God ! the contents of men’s faith may differ and its 
essence be the same. A personal reliance on the 
person, Jesus Christ,—that is faith; and qe y sees 
it and responds to it, as he did to the faith of these 
sturdy four, hot with their work, silently lowering 
their friend, and gazing down in eager expectation. 

But their expectation was, apparently, to be disap- 
pointed. They hoped for cure of palsy, Jesus was 
saying something about forgiveness of sins. Surely 
very irrelevant, they would think up there on the 
roof. But perhaps it was not so irrelevant to the 
man onthe bed. Very probably his disease was a 
consequence of ‘‘a sin of flesh avenged in kind,” 
and perhaps it had led him to see his sin and tolong 
for pardon. ayy never makes mistakes in the 
blessings he offers, and since he held out forgiveness 
we may be pretty certain that the paralytic desired 
it. But he thereby taught a great lesson ; namely, 
that our deepest, sorest need is pardon, because our 
deadliest disease is sin. The world will never be 
healed till its sin is healed. All social amelioration 
that does not deal with the universal fact of sin is 
superficial. It tries to cleanse the stream halfway 
down its course, but the healing influence must be 
applied at the fountain head. ould that the —- 
benevolent, earnest people, who are trying to stanc 
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the evils of our cities and of society, would ponder 
Christ’s way of curing the palsied man by first for- 
giving his sin ! 

Luke tells us that ‘‘ Pharisees and doctors of the 
law’ were present in force, not only from Galilee, 
but from Jerusalem, eager, nodoubt, to scent heresy. 
They pounced at once on Christ's gracious words, 
which they rightly understood as being more than 
those of a brother man telling a poor sinner, what 
any man has a right to tell another, that God for- 
gives. They had no eyes for the wistful entreaty in 
the sick man’s face, nor for the pity beaming in 


Christ’s! They were right in their premises, God 
only can forgive sins, ‘‘this man” claims power to 
forgive. They would have been right in their con- 


clusion if he had been only ‘‘ this man," for then he 
would have been blaspheming, laying a rude hand 
on a divine prerogative. 

If they had been mistaken in supposing that he 
was doing so, he was bound to set them right, and 
on every ground of justice to them and to himself 
ought to have said : You misunderstand me. I am 
not arrogating to myself God’s prerogative, but am 
simply declaring his pardoring mercy to this poor 
man, as any of you might do. Why did Jesus not 
take that line of defense? Is there any reason as- 
signable which saves his character from the charge 
of wilfully leaving his opponents in error on an all- 
important point, except the reason that they were 
quite right in their understanding of his meaning ? 
He went on to repeat the obnoxious claim in plain 
words : ‘‘ The Son of man hath power on earth to 
forgive sins.” A ‘‘man” has power on earth to de- 
clare God's forgiveness, but the Son of man has 
power to destow it. The title is here used in clear 
reference to, and contrast with, ‘‘this man,” and 
points to his true manhood indeed ; but also to his 
unique, though unexplained, dignity. 

It was a tremendous claim to make, and Jesus 
made it here in the plainest fashion, and in circum- 
stances which compel us to understand it in its high- 
est meaning. These heartless critics brought things 
down to atrue, sharp alternative, which we should 
face fairly. Either ‘‘this man blasphemeth’’—and 
then what becomes of his perfection of character ?— 
or he is more than a man, even the Word become 
flesh, Son of man, and Son of God. 

Christ’s works are proofs of Christ’s claim. He 
interprets the miracle before he does it. It was 
equally easy to say, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven,” and to 
say, ‘‘ Take up thy bed and walk,” but the one say- 
ing could be checked by its visible results, and the 
other could not. It was as easy for divine power to 
restore paralyzed limbs to activity as to sweep away 
sins. It was as impossible for a man to do the one 
as the other. Jesus did the thing that could be seen, 
and thereby showed that he could do the thing that 
could not be seen. In the widest application his 
words here are true. His power to effect inward 
cleansing and peace is witnessed by his power to 
effect visible changes on the forgiven men's lives. 
The gospel has wrought miracles on individuals 
plain to every eye. It is working them to-day in 
many a mission field, in many a slum. It begins 
them all with the gift of forgiveness, and thence 
flows new activity and joyous obedience. Imperfect 
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as the gospel’s triumphs yet are, the magicians who 
would raise the individual or transform society with- 
out that message of pardon may well be challenged 
to ‘‘do the same with their enchantments,” 
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Hindrances become a help when the heart attacks 
them. 
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T WAS NolseD THAT HE WAS IN THE House,” — 
In the absence of the daily paper and posters, 
and the postal and telegraph service, it is dif- 
ficult to see how quickly news spreads far and wide 
in the East, and yet it is easy to see that it does. 
Two little children go on an afternoon to announce a 
meeting to be held the same evening, and at or be- 
fore the time appointed so many come that there is 
no room to receive them,—no, not even about the 
door. And those who do not come hear the news. 

‘*AND HE SPAKE THE WorpD UNTO THEM.”—The 
Arabic version, *‘ Kan yachdtibhum,” implies corre- 
— that is, by question and answer, as in a 

ible class. Some Eastern dwellings which have 
been built lately are partitioned off into small apart- 
ments, in accordance with American taste and usage, 
but the old Eastern house is a single room, and ma 
be thirty or forty feet long, and twenty or more broad, 
by ten or twelve high. No partitions, but stone or 
timber pillars, support the massive flat roof. 

‘*THEY UNCOVERED THE ROOF WHERE HE WAS,”— 
Red-tiled, zinc, and galvanized iron sloping roofs are 
to be seen in Syria now, but the old firm and sub- 
stantial flat roof is still a common feature in Eastern 
dwellings. The substructure of such a roof consists 
of timber beams of about a foot in diameter each, 
and they lie parallel with, and at a distance of two 
feet from, each other. The spaces between the 
beams are closed by stone slabs or pine boards, 
above which is placed a layer of earth fifteen inches 
thick, which is rolled water tight by a stone roller. 
In the summer time people sleep on the roof (1 Sam. 
9: 25, 26), and use it for drying wheat, etc. It is 
accessible by a safe and convenient stone stairway, 
constructed against the outside of the back wall. 
The ‘‘four” could have had little or no difficulty in 
mounting such a roof, and with a minimum of trouble 
to themselves, and as little injury to the roof, lay 
open one of the spaces between any two beams by 
cutting away the layer of earth and removing the 
slab which closed it. 

‘* ARISE, ... TAKE UP THY BED, AND Go.”—The main 


portion Of such « bed is a soft woolen mattress (three 
inches thick), a quilt of cotton fur a covering, and a 


pillow. The whole may weigh about twenty pounds, 
pyr thirty. Such, at least, are the ‘‘ beds’ which 
see people using and carrying. 
SHwEIR, Mr. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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The greater the blessing the greater the blas- 
phemy in the eyes of the bigot. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


fer uncovered the roof (vy. 4). Howcanone help 
admiring intensity of purpose and directness of 
method! The world is so full of round-about 
people! They circumnavigate a globe to get across 
astreet. We cannot always untie knots; sometimes 
we must cut the string. When people want things 
they must goforthem. Learn to move straight to the 
point. Take a bee line. Go as the crow flies. But 
there is adeeper lesson still. Want spiritual things as 
hard as these men wanted temporal things. Men yo 
through thatched roofs, shingles, stone walls, moun- 
tains, fire, and flood for health or wealth or power, who 
would not enter an open door for the forgiveness of 
their sins, for peace of mind, for gentleness of heart, 
for faith in God, for hope of immortal life. The trus- 
tees of most churches would be glad enough to pay 
for the roofs if people cared enough about getting 
near to God to want to come inthat way. If anyone 
should say cynically that God is not to be found in the 
churches, I should say that I do not think the great 
masses of people are looking for him hard enough to 
know. If he should offer an investment with ten per 
cent dividend, or good legs for cork ones, or black 
hair for gray, they would ransack the universe to find 
him, pod make short work with roofs, 
Perceiving in his spirit (v. 8). It was the power 
of insight, intuition, that was, after all, the supreme 
genius of the Saviour’s mind. He saw with his 
_—_ There zs such a wayof gaining knowledge. 
omen possess it to a greaterdegreethanmen. But 
it can be developed in all. We train our minds to 
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know by processes of logic. We can train our souls 
to know by intuitions. Knowledge is not alone that 
which streams in upon us from the outside. It is 
also that which bursts forth from the inside. This is 


a great mystery. We do not know where such ’ 


knowledge comes from originally,—whether we 
brought it from some other world, whether it was 
implanted at birth, whether it is inspired by God. 
But the soul has an eye of its own. We can know 
more than we have experienced. Insight is other 
than hindsight. The power to know things immedi- 
ately, rather than mediately, may be the next step 
in the evolution of the soul. We may some time 
‘*know ,what was in men” by the method of Jesus 
Christ. 

Why reason ye these things in your hearts (v. 8). 
It would be hard to have to believe that this question 
of the Saviour’s was reproachful only. Surely there’ 
must have been a note of sympathy in that inquiry. 
Why reason we these things inourhearts? ‘‘Why?” 
It is because we cannothelp it, Lord! At least, I 
have never been able to. thoughts flutter about 
them like-gulls around a fletia-teeuee. My mind 
dashes itself a ainst them like a bird against the bars 
of its cage. 2nd the strange thing about it is that it 
never gets much rest until it has worn itself out, and 
falls down flat in exhaustion. Then, and often not 
until then, it wins the peace of utter and unquestion- 
ing faith, and the repose that follows is as sweet as 
sleep after 2 hard day's work. Were the wings of 
reason given to us only to be folded up and to tuck 
our heads under? Were the teeth of our minds given 
to us only for ornament, and not to gnaw these bones ? 
What would happen to the human intellect if it 
should no longer oe its muscles in the great 
gymnasium cf thought? Only we must not call 
the universe ‘irrational because our insectial in- 
tellects cannot solve its problems. 

Which is easier? (v. 9.) All things are easy to in- 
finite wisdom and power. It was said of Walpole 
that ‘the did everything with the same ease and 
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tranquility as if he were doing nothing.” It was 
this quality, but in infinite degree, that made Jesus 
Christ inexplicable. He also did everything with the 
same ease and tranquility as if he were doing noth- 
ing. He healed the sick, and raised the dead, and 
pardoned the sins of men, with the quiet assurance of 
wer seen in the rising of the sun. Miracles look 
ard enough to people who cannot perform them. 
To your little child it seems impossible to saw wood, 
or mount a horse, or build a fence. A steam-engine 
can pull a loaded freight train as easily as a goat can 
pull an empty cart. Perhaps our faith is too easily 
staggered. te Jesus Christ does not cure the sick of 
their palsies to-day, it is not because it is impossible, 
butinadvisable. He still performs the harder of the 
two tasks,—forgiveness of men’s sins. His powerto 
do this is subjected to a daily test by millions of bur- 
dened, heavy-hearted men and women, who confess 
their guilt to him, and receive the consciousness of 
pardon. If this is a delusion, its constant recurrence 
1s TF Aagemed miracle than if it were a eye he 
They were all amazed, and glorified Ged (vy. 12). 
The noblest quality of the soul is that which without 
an instant’s hesitation traces every beautiful and 
wonderful phenomenon to God, and prostrates itself 
in adoration. The thing that has degraded and 
darkened the soul of the modern man is this: The 
first flash of thought before the beautiful and won- 
derful ascribes the wonder to force and law. These 
two ideas rush between us and God in a fatal eclipse. 
We cannot brush them aside. And yet we shall 
never recover the true cigaity of our manhood until 
we do, Our first thought must not be of second 
causes, but of the great First Cause. The first thought 
of a child is ‘God did it.” In this children are like 
the prophets. That flash of recognition in us is the 
supreme delight of God, I think. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


God often cashes heavenly checks in earthly coin. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


A Striking Case of Conversion 


HE Son of man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins (Golden Text), An interesting story comes 
from Mr. bp ees meetings in England. A wicked 

man, given to drink and gambling, was induced, one 
Sunday night, to attend a men’s meeting. While 
the service was in progress, a prayer-meeting was 
held in an adjoining all. His wife, who was a Chris- 
tian woman, went into the prayer-meeting, to wait 
for her husband ; and while there, It was borne in 
pon her in a special way that she ought to pray for 
the conversion of her husband that very night. She 
did so, and felt quite sure her prayer would be an- 
swered. Soit was. While the wife was praying in 
that room, her husband was brought toChrist. When 
they got home, the man took out a pack of cards he 
was accustomed to carry in his pocket, and put them 
in the fire. In the course of his business, he trav- 
eled daily on the railway, and was in the habit of 
playing cards in the train. He knew what was be- 
ore him the next day, but resolved to make a clear 
confession of the change in his heart and life at once. 
On the Monday he went by train as usual, and had 
hardly entered the compartment where his old com- 
— were seated when he was asked to produce 


his pack of cards. ‘‘ My cards are burned,” he in- 
formed them. ‘‘Oh!” they answered, ‘‘ your wife 
has been in your pockets again.” ‘' No,” he replied, 


‘*I burned them myself, and I never intend to handle 
cards again.” Then and there he told them hon- 
estly the whole story of his conversion. 


The Drawing Power of a Good Reputation 

lt was noised that hewas inthe house. And many 
were gathered together, so that there was no longer 
room for them (vs. t, 2) A recent writer says that 
he once heard Hugh Price Hughes in St. James's 
Hall, London, when he was demolishing, with char- 
acteristic vigor, an imaginary opponent of the Chris- 
tian rehgion. The opponent said, ‘‘ Your opinion, 
sir, is worthless; you are prejudiced in favor of Jesus 
Christ." Mr. Hughes's splendid reply was: ‘* Preju- 
diced in favor wT jeous Christ ? Of course I am! 
Who could help it who has known him for thirty 
years?" Every one that knew Jesus became preju- 
diced in his favor, and the news of his goodness and 
mercy having been scattered abroad drew the people 
tohim. Preachers and Sunday-schools and churches 
may well learn the lesson. A reputation for help- 
fulness will draw those who need help within our 
reach, 


Using His Team for Christ 

And they come, bringing unto him aman sick of 
the palsy, borne of four (v.3). I never read of 
these four men who made their physical strength 
work together to save their neighbor by carrying him 
to Jesus but i call to memory a man whom I once 





knew in my boyish ministry on the frontier in Ore- 
gon. A protracted meeting was being held in a 
schoolhouse, and’ a great deal of interest was awa- 
kened, and the people came many miles by team. 
One man became greatly interested in the — 
He was a good Christian man, but he had no gift for 
public speech. He could pray in private, but he 
made a stumbling time of it when he tried to pray in 
public. But he was wonderfully anxious to help on 
the meetings. Finally he lit ona plan. He had a 
good team and a good sleigh, and he scoured the 
country for people who otherwise would not get to 
the meetings, and brought them to and fro behind 
his splendid trotters. He would invite people who 
were not Christians to come with him to the meet- 
ings, and then he would pray for them in his quiet 
but devoted way, and as they were converted, one 
after another, his face beamed with happiness, I 
never saw a man grow in spiritual joy more rapidly 
in my life than did that man; and well might he grow, 
for it was reckoned up, at the close of the meetings, 
that that man—the quiet, silent man, as he was 
known—had, by the aid of his team, brought more 
than twenty people to Christ. 


Seeking Ways to Bring Men to Christ 

And when they could not come nigh unto him for 
the crowd, they uncovered the roof where he was: 
and when they had broken it up, they let down the 
bed whereon the sick of the faisy fay (v. 4). The late 
Elizabeth Waldegrave of London, England, was a 
most persistent and ingenious worker for the Lord. 
She was always seeking out forgotten people, and 
fees them to Jesus. She held meetings on 
board ships, and was the cause of the conversion of 
a great manysailors. She won men to Christ among 
the fishermen in Scotland, and did a most blessed 
work among the police in London. But the secret of 
her great success was that she was all the time in- 
venting new methods of winning souls. She would 
invite ple to see her on one excuse and another, 
when she was not able to leave her room, and nearly 
every one that visited her became a Christian. 
During the last three years of -her life she was never 
able to leave her room at all, and yet many were her 
captures for the Lord during those years. Only 
three days before her death, when she could not 
speak out loud, she dictated in whispers some letters 
to people for whom she was praying, which resulted 
in their conversion. These men who invented a way 
to get to Jesus through the roof, when they could not 
get in through the door, ought to inspire us to a like 
spiritual ingenuity. 

New York Ciry. 
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If criticism could have corrected this world, it 
would never have needed Christ. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
Oy is a good thing, if Cae taneee 


To arouse this in the lesson for t , have on 
the board at the opening of the school all that 


is given below. 





HOUSE TEACHING 

SICK FOUR 

BED CROWD 

NO ROOF 

TILES ROPE 

SIN SICKNESS 
WONDERFUL 











When you come to the review, ask, In what city 
are we to day? In that city we find ourselves in a 
{point). Whois in that house? What is he doing? 
(point.) In that same town there is a poor man who 
is (point). What is the matter with him? This man 
is fortunate, however; for he has some good friends. 
How many were there of these? (point.) How did 
the friends try to bring the poor man to Jesus? On 
a (point). What did they find around the doors of the 
house ? (point.) Could they get in? No. Now what 
did they do? Yes; the roof was flat, and had a stair- 
case leading to it, so they took him up there. Now 
what did they have to remove? (point.) Then what 
did they use? (point.) What was it that Jesus said 
first to the sick man? Yes: it had reference to his 
(point). How did the peopl feel about Jesus’ forgiv- 
ing the man’s sin? *Were they right, or wrong ? Then 
what did Jesus do for the sick man? Yes; he healed 
his (point). Now all unite in singing ‘‘ The Great Phy- 
sician now is near.” 


New York City. 


One man's salvation often depends on another's 
service, 
- 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘All hail, the power of Jesus’ name."’ Psalm 51 : 1-10. ‘ 
**O Jesus, Saviour of the lost."’ (67: 1-5. 108:1-6.) 


si at a friend we have in Jesus.’" Psalm 95: 1-7. 
** Depth of mercy ! can there be."’ (190 : I-3. 190: I-3.) 


‘How. sweet the name of Jesus Psalm 08 : 1-4. 
sounds !"’ (130: 1-4. 196: 1-4.) 
** Sinful, sighing to be blest."’ Psalm 16 : 1-5. 
a lover of my soul.’’ 17: 1-10. 23: 1-5.) 
‘There shall be showers of bless- Psalm 62: 1, 2, 7, 8. 
ing." (82: 1-6. 123% 1-4.) 


se 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
A Picture of Salvation 


I. THE SINNER. 
A man sick of the palsy (3). 


Head is sick, . . . heart faint (Isa. 1: 5, 6). 
The wretched . . . and miserable (Rev. 3 : £7). 
Is there no balm?... no physician? (Jer. 8 : 21, 22.) 


Il, THE SEEKER. 
Borne of four (3). 
Uncovered the roof: ... let duwn (4). 
Thy face, Jehovah, will I seek (Psa. 27 : 8). 
Watching daily, ... Cie at... doors (Prov. 8 : 34). 
Hunger and thirst .. . . be filled (Matt. 5 : 6). 
Ill, THE SAVIOUR, 
1. Working : 

Many gathered: ... spake the word (1, 2). 
Urgent in season, out of season (2 Tim. 4 : 2). 
Be not weary in well-doing (2 Thess. 3 : 13). 
2. All-seeing : 

Seeing their faith (5). 

Perceiving... they so reasoned (5-8). 
Jehovah looketh on the heart (1 Sam. 16: 7). 
Open before the eyes of him (Heb. 4 : 13). 

3- Sin-forgiving : 
Son, thy sins are forgiven (5). 


Blotteth out thy transgressions (Isa. 43 : 25). 
Righteous to forgive us our sins (1 John 1 : 9). 
There is forgiveness with thee (Psa. 130 : 4). 


4- Almighty : 
That ye may know,... Arise (10, 11). 
All authority . . . given unto me ( Matt. 28 : 18), 


All things in subjection (Eph. 1 : 21, 22). 
IV. THE SAVED MAN. 


t up the bed, .. . went forth (12). 


Then shall the lame man leap (Isa. 35 : 5, 6). 
In Christ, . . . a new creature (2 Cor. 5 : 17). 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Thought: Jesus, the Great Helper, Teach- 
ing, Preaching, Healing. 

Lesson Story : Jesus Healed a Man of Sickness and 
Sin. 

Lesson Aim: Jesus Wants to Cure All Sin. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Months ago, a wonderful doctor came from Austria 
to cure the little lame daughter of a rich man in Chi- 
cago. People heard about it, and brought their chil- 
dren to Dr. Lorenz, but he could not cure all who 
came. He visited other cities, and cured more, and 
his name was soon known throughout the country. 
He returned to Austria, but last spring he came to a 
doctor’s convention at New Orleans. When people 
heard he was there, they tried to go to his room, or 
to stop him on the street, or anywhere, to ask him to 
cure some little lame child. e cured some, and, 
when he saw so many suffering, he wished he could 
cure all; but he was only a man, and it took so inuch 
strength to work the bones and muscles into place, 
that, when his strength was gone for that day, some 
had to go away disappointed. 


REVIEW. 


When Jesus, the great helper, was on earth, did 
he turn any away? You remember the man in the 
synagogue, the mother in Peter’s home, and multi- 
tudes who came tothe door. ‘ He laid his hands on 
every one of them, and healed them.” No wonder 
crowds followed him with their sick friends, even 
when he went alone, like John the Baptist, to the 
hills or desert places to pray. After that busy sab- 
bath, his disciples asked him to stay in Capernaum 
because so many were seeking him; but Jesus said, 
‘*I must preach in other towns too.” So he went 
throughout all Galilee, preaching and healing. 


LESSON. 


After some days he came back in a boat. People 
soon heard about it, and so many came to the house 
that there was no more room, not even about the door. 
(Show a picture or model of an Oriental house, with 
square walls, flat roof, only one outside doorway, 
with a courtyard inside. Many Mexican houses are 
like this. he Sunday School Times lesson picture 
for this week [ten cents for the entire first quarter’s 
set] shows the outside stairway of an Oriegtal house.) 

Look down the road. What is that coming so 
slowly? Four men, walking carefully, each holding 
the corner of a mattress, on which a helpless man is 
tying. They have heard of Jesus, and are bringing 
their friend to be cured. How disappointed they are 
to find such a crowd that even the doorwa 
and they cannot get near to Jesus. 
cannot walk. What shall they do? One thinks of 
the outside stairs, and says, ‘‘ Let’s carry him up to 
the roof, pull up some,of the tiles, and with ropes let 
him down on the mattress.” Watch, how carefully 
they climb the stairs ' 

The listening ——_ heard a strange noise. As 
they looked up they saw a hole, growing larger and 
larger. Then, slowly, down came a mattress. 

Jesus stopped preaching when the noise began, 
because nobody could listen. When Jesus saw their 
faith, he said to the palsied man, ‘‘Son, thy sins are 
forgiven.’ The Bible does not tell why this man 
became paralyzed, but Jesus knew that the man was 
a sinner, as we all are. Some of the teachers sitting 
there didn’t like what Jesus said, and they said to 
one another, ‘‘Who can forgive sins but God?” 
They didn’t believe that Jesus was God’s own Son. 
Jesus knew what they thought, so he said, ‘‘ Which 
is easier, to say Thy sins are forgiven, or to say 
Arise,” etc. ‘But that ye may know that the Son 
of man hath power on earth to forgive sins,’’ he said, 
‘Arise, take up thy bed, and gohome.” (The picture 
shows this. Picture cards are issued by the Providence 
wo I,) Lithograph Company, but should be —— 

rom your own denominational publisher.) In many 
warm countries the poor —— sleep on mats spread 
on the floor, which during the day are rolled up and 
placed outside the door. 

As the man went out, the people were so amazed 
that they said, ‘‘We never saw anything like this,” 
and they glorified God. We often say, ‘‘ Thine is 
the power and the glory forever.” How happy the 
man and his friends must have been! Unless those 
four helpers had brought their friend to Jesus, he 
might never have been cured. Jesus had done two 
wonderful things for the man; he had cured his sick- 
ness and his sin (write in the outline). 

Some of you have never been sick, but in every 
heart Jesus sees something which will cause sorrow 
and trouble, and perhaps sickness, unless we are 
cured of it. Whatisit? Sim. Only Jesus can take 
it all away. Repeat, ‘‘Thou shalt call his name 


is full, 
The sick man 





—s for he shall save his people from their sins.” 
et us pray, ‘‘ Forgive us our sins,’’ and sing: 
‘* There’s not a friend like the lowly Jesus, 
No, not one; no, not one. 
None else can heal all our soul’s diseases, 
No, not one; no, not one.’’ 


Jesus is never far a. Can you bring some friends 
to him this week, either in your prayers or by in- 
viting them to God’s house ? 









JESUS cunen Ge 











While talking draw the Sea of Galilee; the boat 
where Jesus taught and called his disciples; the 
house, with the dome, for the apenas e, where the 
crazy man was cured; the house of Peter and An- 
drew, near the sea, because they were fishermen, 
and where the mother was healed; and the larger 
house with stairs, for today’s story, indicating the 
crowd.) 

As this is Valentine’s Day, a heart-shaped card 
with ‘‘ Come to Jesus” might be given to each child. 


Peoria, ILL, 





There are py ten mento debate a good deed, 
to one who will do it. 


The Lesson for Boys and Girls 


By the Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 


[A booklet needed by every teacher using this a the 
special features of Dr. Forbush’s methods of teaching, and containing 
suggestive lists of simple illustrative apparatus, with other valuable 
suggestions, may be obtained for two two-cent stamps from The 
Sunday School Times Co,, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


Topic for Boys and Girls: Jesus at Home. 


HIS lesson furnishes an excellent opportunity to 
study the home life of Jesus at Capernaum. 
This is important because we are now fairly in 

the midst of the Galilean ministry, which has its cen- 
ter in this lakeside town. 

First, get an idea of an Oriental house. If the 
class have done the home work assigned last week, 
examine the models or pictures they have brought in. 
An excellent idea of the exterior will be gained by 
reviewing the Times’ picture of Nazareth for the les- 
son of January 24. nderwood’s stereograph, ‘‘ In 
the Court of a Village House,” shows the courtyard. 
The Times’ picture for to-day shows the solid ma- 
sonry, the outside stairs, a typical figure or two of 
such a multitude as our lesson describes. In the 
Times’ picture for January 24, or Underwood's 
stereograph, ‘‘ Summer Houses at Caesarea,” we see 
how the mud roof contrasts with the stone walls. 

Before getting to the lesson story, dwell on the 
illustrations a little longer to get the complete picture 
of the home. Get a floor plan made, Jesus’ house 
was probably of one story. It had no ‘‘ upper room.” 
What was the plan of such a house? (Edersheim, 
‘*Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” Vol. I, 
Chap. XVI.) Where did the goats live? How was 
the house heated? How lighted? Was there win- 
dow-glass? a ery ? Where was the housework 
done? Where did the water come from? the fuel ? 
Name twenty common comforts of your homes which 
Jesus never saw. Give an inventory of the contents 
of the house (Farrar, ‘‘ Life of Christ,” Vol. I, Chap. 
V). What articles, if Jesus had time, would he, as a 
carpenter, make for the use or comfort of his mother ? 
Who lived with Jesus ? (Mark 6: 3.) 

What garments did Jesus wear? What were they 
made of ? Who made them? (comp. 1 Sam. 2: 19.) 
Who mended them? (Matt. 27: 55.) What books, if 
any, did Jesus own? What pictures ? 

Something may be said about Jesus’ food, his 
sources of supply at home, his earning and use of 
money, his occupations at various hours, the hours of 
meals, rest, and prayer, the night in Capernaum, his 
neighbors, the roads of the town, the strangers whom 
he would meet, etc. 

Come to the lesson story. What was this man’s 
disease ? How far was he helpless? What kind of 
a bed did he lie on? What time of year was it? 
(‘‘ Winter,” says Edersheim.) How would he be 
covered ? How carried? To what house did they 


‘ 
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bring him ? (Jesus’ own home. See Mark 2: 1, Rev. 
Ver., marg.). Discuss the reason for the gathering 
of the people there, how they were seated or stand- 
ing, what was the subject of conversation. Now show 
the faith of the four friends. Picture their action 
and the surprise of the crowd, the emphasis of Jesus 
on helping the soul more than healing the body, the 
result to the sufferer and to the multitude (Luke 5: 
26). What is forgiveness? (Get a childlike defini- 
tion from the question, ‘‘ What is it for you to for- 
ive?) Whydo you like to be forgiven for your 
aults? How does it help you? Bring out as the 
conditions repentance and forgiveness of others. 

-Home work : next week’s Scripture. 

Further details of Oriental home life. 

A discussion by two or four members on some 


‘sabbath question, preparatory to next week's topic, 


such as, ‘‘ Is it right to study home lessons Sunday ? 
BosTon, 
4 


Property and propriety area small price to pay 
fo save @ person. 
a 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


UT the Golden Text first and make it the text 
of the lesson. The object of the Gospels is 
stated in John 20: 31. Put ‘‘ forgiveness” in 

place of life in that verse and you have the reason 
why this story of the paralytic was written. Let 
the story illustrate : 

Faith Exercised. Jesus had healed many sick 
persons, and the news of it had “Ss abroad (Luke 
5:15). Show that the friends of this paralytic be- 
lieved what they had heard of the power of Jesus to 
heal. Explain how they exercised their faith by 
carrying the sick man to the house where Jesus 
was, breaking through the roof, invading a public 
meeting, interrupting the rabbi in his discourse 
(vs. 3, 4). J 

Make the illustration plain of this sick sinner 
standing for every sinner. You want forgiveness 
for your sins. You want daily to be restored to 
peace with God. You and your pupils want forgive- 
ness for friends. These friends of the paralytic 
overcame all obstacles to get him into the presence 
of Jesus. Spiritual life depends on vital connection 
with God. me sinners are conscious of their sep- 
aration from God, and strive of themselves to get to 
him, With others the connection is utterly broken. 
Their spiritual life seems to have ceased. ecan try 
to overcome all obstacles to get them into the pres- 
ence of Jesus. 

Faith Rewarded. The energy and perseverance 
of the sick man’s friends attracted the attention of 
Jesus. ‘Seeing their faith,” he answered their peti- 
tion (v. 5). They had only one ground of appeal. 
They believed he could do what they wanted, and 
that he would do it. He did not’ demand that 
they should believe certain doctrines about him, or 
that they should have complete knowledge of him- 
self or his mission. He only requires that they 
should put their case fully into his hands. 

Unbelief Displayed. The Jewish scribes had 
always taught that God only could forgive sins (Luke 
5: 21) This wastrue. We are sometimes told that 
men can forgive sins. If I offend a friend, can 
any other person than that friend forgive me? 
Every one I meet may tell me that my offense is for- 
given, but, if the offended one is silent, all the as- 
surances of others do not satisfy me. Sin is against 
God, and only God can forgive sin. Was it strange 
that when Jesus declared that the sick man’s sins 
were forgiven, the Jews should call his saying blas- 
phemy ? (vs. 6, 7.) 

Unbelief Refuted. The Jews also believed that 
God only could give to the paralytic power to walk. 
Of course it was easier to say ‘‘ Thy sins are for- 
given,” than to say, ‘‘ Take up thy bed, and walk” 
(v. 9), for only in the latter case could those who 
heard the saying know that Jesus had the author- 
ity he claimed. When the sick man walked at the 
command of Jesus, the evidence was before the ~ 
ish leaders and the multitude that the word of 
forgiveness spoken by Jesus was also by the author- 
ity of God. he multitude accepted the evidence of 
the act of healing, and ‘‘ glorified God, who had 
given such authority unto men” (Matt. g : 8). 

Forgiveness Experienced. The gospel proclaimed 
by Christians from the beginning has been that for- 
giveness of sins can be had through Jesus (Acts 2: 
38; 10: 43; 13:38, 39) You know by inward as- 
surance, by peace after repentance, by your love to 
que Christ your redeemer, what this ielsiveneen is. 
Sympathize with your pupils who know Christ 
through a like experience. Confirm their faith by 
showing how this experience has been shared by 
multitudes of witnesses in all the Christian centu- 
ries, and what it has brought forth in holy character. 
Awaken the desire for forgiveness in those of your 
pupils who have not experienced it, and show them 
that when we supremely want pardon for sin and peace 
with God our prayer is granted before we ask. A great 

( Continued on next page) 
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The care of 
the teeth 


Should begin in infancy. Strong teeth 
and healthy gums insure good diges- 
tion and consequent good health: 


Rusifoam 


does it; hardens the gums, keeps the 
mouth sweet and clean. Easy for 
children to use. 25c. per bottle at 
Druggists. 





Valuable booklet on the Care of the Teeth, 


Address 
E. W. HOYT &CO., « 


Lowgtt, Mass, 














HARTSHORN 


Shade Roller. None genuine without 
the signature 





EASTER 


TULLAR-MEREDITH Co. 
108 Washington St., Chicago ; 150 sth Ave., New York. 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


Productive soil, delightful climate. Free catalogne, 
R. B. CHAPFIN & To., Incorp., Richmond, Va. 
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(Continued from preceding page) | Jesus ” (§ 26), For a discussion of the | 
acher has said, ‘‘ For a man to pray | data of the lesson, see Rhees (§§ 126, | 
or forgiveness whose heart is in acon-|127), or Gilbert, ‘‘Student’s Pe of 
dition to receive forgiveness is like a/| Jesus” (123-129), or Andrews, ‘Life of 
man praying for rain in an equinoctial | our Lord” (250-254), or Stalker ($§ 76, 
storm. he whole heaven is full of it. | 77). But especially note Ramsay,‘* Was 
The earth and atmosphere are saturated Christ Born at Bethlehem ?” (57-65). 
with it. Take it. It will never be any- | III. Questions ror Stupy aND Discus- 
thing till you do take it. Melt it into| SION. 

your conscience. Coin it into your ex- To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 


perience. Then it will bring forth rich | ful consideration, to members of the elass.] 
and blessed results.” | ial The Prudent Reserve of the Popu- 
Suggestive Questions lar Jesus. (1.) Why should the healing 


| of a leper create a very furore of popu- 
larity? (2.) Did it probably involve 
| any self-control on the part of leona to 
| tell the cleansed man to fulfil the estab- 
| lished ritual requirements ? 

| 2. His Timely Boldness. (3.) Was 
| there an adequate reason why pane 
| Should answer as he did the challenge 
pe THY ‘| of the scribes, after having healed the 
On what conditions is sin | palsied man? (4.) Which was the sim- 


The Need of Forgiveness of Sins. Who 
needs forgiveness ? (Rom. 3:9; § John 
1:8.) What is sin? (1 John3:4; 5: 
17; Rom. &: 23.) Describe the progress 
of sin (Jariieg*1 : 14,15). What is sin’s 
natural consequence ? (Rom. 6: 21.) 

The Authority of Jesus to Forgive Sins. 
Whence did he receive his authority ? 
= 5: 19.) 

orgiven ? (Matt. 6:14; 1 John1:9.) Who | 





pronounces judgment on men’s sins? | 
— 5 : 22.) ow can we escape con- 

emnation for sin? (Acts 10 : 43.) 

The Experience of Forgiveness. What 
is the satisfaction of being forgiven ? 
(Rom. 8: 1.) What evidence of forgive- 
ness have believers in Christ? (Rom. 
8:16, 17). How can we keep the con- 
sciousness of being forgiven ? (Col. 3: 
12-14.) What is the feeling of the for- 

iven sinner toward his Saviour ? (Rom. 

: 38, 39.) 

Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Boldness and Judgment of Jesus 


I. Tue GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 4: 
23; 8: 2-8; Mark 1: goto2: 12; 
Luke 4: 42-44; 5: 12-26). 

[For each member of the Bible Class.] 

The first rapid and extensive Galilean 


left a variety of permanent impressions 
upon, those who took part in it, whose 
reminiscences were the basis of our 
sytioptic gospel account. Aside from 
the remarkable impression which he 
created wherever he went, and his in- 
cessant activity in the cure of varied 
disease, and his constant companion- 
ship with God, they recollected the 
gradual estrangement that arose be- 
tween him and the religious authorities 
despite his manifest popularity, and 
cherished anecdotes which pre-emi- 
nently gave occasion to this hostility. 
Jesus never sought to offend the offi- 
cial classes, and complied, as a rule, 
with the manifold ordinances which 
directed the religious life of the people. 
When he had cured the leper he was 
careful to direct him to go quietly and 
show himself to a priest and be pro- 
| nounced clean in the customary way. 
| When, however, these officials ques- 
tioned his own rightful powers, he met 
their challenge squarely. 
| It is not at all strange that these 
authorities looked askance at Jesus. 
His methods and ideas were entirely 
|foreign to theirs. He could not be 
crushed by disapproval nor over- 
| whelmed oe hind! J haing He was an 
| anomaly, and that they should not be 
Meare against him is to ask much 
rom human nature. 
| The two anecdotes which are included 
by this. study bring out sere orgie. 
|the demeanor of Jesus under suc 
| prejudiced contact. 





} 
| 


campaign by es and his followers | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


| for I would be quickly going the way of 


He was consider- | 


ate and thoughtful, breaking precedent | 


only where it seemed essential to pre- 
serve a principle or freedom to work. 
| At times of crisis, however, he was bold 
| and resourceful. 

The narrative of the healing of the 


iblical scholar in helping to explain 
the literary origin of the Synoptic Gos- 


pels. It is reproduced almost identi- | Who are now suffering as I did can find 

cally in each Gospel, and goes far to | relief and health as easily and promptly | 

justify the theory that the Gospels had | by Grape-Nuts, if eg A only knew what | 
T 


| at least one common written source. 


| Il. Rererence LiTerature. 


For the bearing of the story of the 
palsied man on the synoptic question, 


fore man is of great value to the | 


| to build me up, appetite returned, an 
g 


pler act, to declare pardon or to heal ? 
The Threefold Narrative. (5.) 
Note the different introductions in each 
Gospel, the essential oneness of the 
narratives and their curious incorpora- 
tion (comp. Mark 2: 10) of an inter- | 
lated parenthesis. What do they | 
indicate in regard to the common ele- | 
ment and the independence of the Gos- | 
pels? (6.) Compare closely Mark 2: 4 
with Luke 5: 19. Is Ramsay right in 
saying that Mark accurately described 
the actual operation upon the flat 
earthen roof of a Palestinian house, 
while Luke assumes such a tiled house 
with a large hole in the roof of the prin- 
cipal chamber as his Roman readers 
were accustomed to ? 

4. The Growing Interest of the 
Rulers. (7.) Does Luke 5: 17 indicate 
that the rulers were gathering to watch 
and juaee Joone ? 

5. The Palsied Man Healed. (8.) 
What exhibited the real confidefice of 
his friends in Jesus? (9.) How did 
Jesus show the value he set on such 
faith? (10.) Did opposition make the 
result larger than it would otherwise 
have been ? 

IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS, 


[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. } 


‘*Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; 
who healeth all thy diseases.” Before 
Jesus’ time, men believed in combining 
pardon and relief. 

The great opportunities for _— 
came while he was actively at work. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 














Dr. Fed Himself 
Found the Food that Saved His Life 

A good old family physician with a 
lifetime experience in saving people 
finally found himself sick unto death. 

Medicines failed, and—but let him tell 
his own story. ‘‘For the first time in 
my life of sixty-one years I am impelled 
to publicly testify to the value of a 
largely advertised article, and I certainly 
would not pen these lines except that 
what seems to me a direct act of Provi- 
dence saved my life, and 1am impressed 
that it is a bounden duty to make it 
known. 

‘*For three years I kept failing with 
stomach and liver disorders until I was 
reduced seventy pounds from my normal 
weight. When I got too low to treat my- 
self, three of my associate physicians 
advised me to ‘put my house in order’ 


allmankind. Just about that time I was 
put on a diet of Grape-Nuts predigested 
food. Curiously enough, it quickly —— 

in 


fifteen days I gained six pounds. That 
started my return to health, and really 
saved my life. 

‘‘A physician is naturally prejudiced 
against writing such a letter, but in this 
case I am willing to declare it from the 
housetops, that the multiplied thousands 


todo. Sincerely and fraternally yours.” | 
Name of this prominent physician fur- 
nished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
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So W holesome! 
So Bright! 
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Mich. 
Look in each package for a copy of | 


see Bennett and Adeney, *‘A Biblical | the famous little book, ‘‘The Road to} 
Introduction " (319), or Rhees, ‘‘ Life of | Wellville.”’ | 








CORN STARCH 
TALK 
By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 

The use of cheese in various forms is 
becoming more frequent every year and 
it is well that it should be so as cheese fur- 
nishes proteid in a high degree. A mild 
cream cheese, cooked only enough to 
be melted, is easily taken care of by the 
average stomach, and greatly to be pre- 
ferred to the raw article. Cheese by 
itself is too concentrated and needs 
starchy food with it to make a perfect 
combination. The ideal form of starch 
is obtained in Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch, a product which has stood the 
test of years and is considered the stand- 
ard of excellence. By combining this 
with cheese we may prepare many 
wholesome and delicious dishes. One 
of the daintiest perhaps, is in the form 
of a croquette, and this may be served 
either as an entree, with broiled toma- 
toes, or a tomato sauce, or as an accom- 
paniment to a salad. : 


CHEESE CROQUETTES. 

Make a cream sauce with two table- 
spoons of butter, three level tablespoons 
of ,Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch and 
acup of milk. Beat into this the yolk 
of an egg and season highly with paprika 
and a little salt. Add two tablespoons 
of grated cheese, and when melted re- 
move from fire and stir in gently one 
and one-half cups of mild cheese cut in 
cubes. Cool the mixture thoroughly, 
shape into squares or diamonds and 
bread them as any croquettes. Fry in 
hot fat, drain well on soft paper and 
serve in a nest of parsley or lettuce. 
(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 


1 CAN SELL YOUR PROPERTY 


at small cost. Excellent facilities for 
quick sales. Write me and learn how 


H. W. TRUAX, 28-29 Davies Bidg., Dayton, 0. 

















LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 14 


THIN PEOPLE 


want to get fat and fat people 
want to get thin—human 


nature. If you are fat don’t 
take Scott’s Emulsion. It 
will make you gain flesh. If 


you are thin Scott’s Emul- 
sion is just what you need. 

It is one of the greatest 
flesh producers known. Not 
temporary gains but healthy, 
solid flesh that will fill out 
the body where it is needed. 

There’s nothing better than 
Scott’s Emulsion for weak- 
ness and wasting. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 








The long-looked-tor hymn-book. 


NORTHFIELD 
YMNAL 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS 


For use in Evangelistic and Church Services, 
Conventions, Sunday- schools, and ail Prayer 
and Social Meetings of the Church and Home. 


It contains a very large number of most useful 
and singable sacred songs, both new and old, among 
which are 


MANY of the favorite ‘* Gospel Hymns ” 
* Sacred Songs. 


MANY new songs soon to become favorites. 
MANY church byatns and tunes, new and old, 
from the best American and Engl sh composers. 
ANY especially postal or Fin yr mg 
and: convention $, and r solo, 
duet, and quartet purposes. 


Substantially bound in cloth, $25. per 100. 
sc, each per copy extra by mail. 


and 





Before nowt on the new bymn-book for your 
ORTH! ow had better see 
fELD HYMN 
A return or r examination sent free to any 
earnest inquirer on application. 











The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


EASTER =" 

Samples, 10c. 
TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 

108 Washington S St. » Chicago ; x 190 sth Ave., New lew York. 





Teachers’ Edition 
of the American Standard 


Revised Bible 


‘contains in addition to the text 
edited by the American Revis- 
ice Committee, The 


ry with numer- 

ous illustrations, an entirely 
ince 
to the American Standard edi- 
tion, and Bible Atlas. 

Beant ifully bound in vari- 

ous styles, $2.25 to $9.00 
For sale by all leading book- 
sellers or sent postpaid on 
cipt enh hye Send for catalogue to 


MOTT 41 E. tath Bt, Mew York 



















A POSITION IS OPEN 
™o yon know where it is? Wedo. We have 
ings for high-grade men od all kinds— Executive, Tech- 
nical, Clerical—paying from $1,000 to $10,000 a year. 
High grade exc 
HAPGOODS (inc.) 
Suite 507, 309 Broadway, New York. 





New Pictures of Palestine 
LANTERN SLIDES AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
STEREOPTICON LANTERNS 


Send for catalogue “‘ F,’’ showing views of all parts 
of the world and religious subjects. 


William H. Rau Philadelphia, Pa | 





Fifty years of success, The sim- 
plest and best remedy for Coughs 
and Throat Troubles. /n boxes only. 


Avo'd Ahh dh Maru thoe 


/mitations. 


usively. Write for plan and booklet. | 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





February 14, 1904. What Will Real 
Friendship Do? 1 Sam. 20 : 1-23. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Faithful friends (Prov. 27 : 6-10). 

TUES.—Sympathetic friends (Job 2: 11-13). 
WED.— How to win friends (Prov. 18 : 24). 
THURS.—Gain of friendship (Eccl. 4 : 9-12). 
Fri.—A friendship begun (1 Sam. 19: 1-7). 











SaT.—The best of friends (John 15 : 13-16). 
The kind of friends we need. 

People who need our friendship. 

How we can make this a “‘ friendly ’’ society. 


TRUE friendship is community of 
knowledge. A friend will always 
spare a friend all needless pain 

and misery, but in all that enters into 
life there are no secrets in true friend- 
ships. What Jonathan knew, he would 
tell David. hat David wanted to 
know, he unhesitatingly asked Jonathan. 
There is nothing to conceal in a true 
love, or between true friends. And 
secrets are mean things at the best. 
There is a great deal in life that need 
not be scattered and published abroad, 
but secret knowledge and plans are 
miserable. True friendships are so joy- 
ous because all is open and clear, and in 
the light. 

Other things than knowledge are com- 
mon in all true friendships. ‘* Whatso- 
ever thy soul desireth,” said Jonathan 
to David, ‘‘I will even do it for thee.” 
It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive, even outside of our friendships. 
In them this law is even more supreme. 
What we have, we have for our friends. 
The only worth of most of what we have 
is that we can share it with those we 
love. The Christian man has no in- 
terest in money or other wages for work 
save as they are usable for the good of 
the world, and for the help and pleasure 
of his friends. The. satisfaction of re- 
ceiving money for our work is in the 
thought of what that will enable us to 
do for little children and for others whom 
we love. 


or David, and that he would never suc- 
ceed his father on the throne. This 
caused him no grief or repining. He 
loved David, and therefore 
pre-eminence, and rejoiced to think of 
the day when he would be king. How 
often our friendships break down be- 
cause our friend surpasses us in some 
way! Indeed, there are friendships 
that are only kept alive by constant 
watchfulness on the part of one friend 
to Ps ge the other's desire for suprem- 

always lets B—— win in 
canes because B 
not win. 


is vexed if he can- 
Jonathan acted otherwise, for 





to think of David's prosperity. 

This friendship stood in God. It 
was no mere passing mood, or worldly 
league, or superficial attraction. It was 
a love as deep as the soul, and sealed 
in God. ‘‘For Jonathan loved David 
as he loved his own soul,” doubtless 
more. He preferred David to himself. 
This was the love of the Son of man, 
who could save others, but would not 
save himself. And WY memente is be- 
tween thee and me forever,” added 
Jonathan. Wherever true love is, God 
is; for God is love, and it is God alone 
| who constitutes the savor and glory 
and power of true friendship. But only 
those may realize this who know God as 


as we have seen himin his Son. He is 
the soul and seal of all true friendships. 
And when they are established in him 














| all meanness dies out of them, all se- 
| renity and security come into them, and 
they endure with God's eternity. 
ave we any love as real as this ? 
The beauty about such a love is that 
it seeks no payment in return. It goes 
out, asking for nothing again. 





* There is no jealousy in friendship. | 
eg oer knew that the kingdom was, 


he loved, and therefore it delighted him | 


love as the Jews knew him in Jehovah, | 


| 


| 


e loved his | 





The highest friendship is one where | 


each friend loves as Jonathan loved, — | 


| selflessly, eternally. 









this work. 
larly. 


who is willing to work after school 
hours on Friday and on Saturday can earn 
as much money as he wants. We want boys in 
every town to sell 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Boys all over the country are making many dollars weekly in 
Some are making $10.00 to $15.00 a week regu- 
No money required to begin. 
week’s supply free. You can start next week if you write now. 













We furnish the first 





$22 





IN CASH and a Trip to the St. Louis 
Fair, all expenses paid, as EXTRA 
PRIZES FOR GOOD WORK NEXT MONTH 













If you will try it, write and we will send next week’s 
supply and everything necessary to start at once, inclu- 
ding a booklet showing photographs and describing 
methods of our most successful boy agents. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


_ $84 Arch Street 
’ PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








MAGIC LAN LANTERN RNS, STEREOPTICONS 


menta.ilustrating nyane. F Ines s collen. 

tion of slides Large e FREE, 
TER MFG. © rior A nN. 

49 Nasean St.,New York, 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Ci Made of several materials. Write 








fof particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No. 21. George H. Spr inger, 
Manager, ont and 260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 








| Fla., 


Individual Communion Service | 


Send for our pamphlet, ‘“‘Why Adopt Individual 
Communion Cu Complete outfits of our service 
sent on trial before purchasing. Address 

Thomas Communion Service Co., 
Drawer Ss. » Lima, Ohio. 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Commanion Outfit Co., Dept. 23 Rochester, N.Y. 








Reduced Rates 


To New Orleans, La., Mobile, Ala., and 
Pensacola, Fla., account Mardi Gras 
Carnivals, via Southern Railway. 

On February 9 to 15, inclusive, the South- 
ern Railway will sell round-trip tickets to 
the above points at the following rates from 
Washington, D. C., to New Orleans, 
$27.75; Mobile, Ala., 
$25.75. 

Proportionate low rates from other points, 
final limit of tickets February 20, 1904, ex- 
cept by depositing tickets with special agent: 
on or before February 20, and payment of 
fee of fifty cents an extension of limit may 
be obtained, but not later than March 5, 
1904. 

Charles L. Hopkins, 


La., 
$25.75; Pensacola, 


District Passenger 





Agent, Southern, Railway, 828 Chestnut 
chuncw Mis eti ie | Street, Philadelphia, Pa, wil furnish all 
out Free caracocue | information. 
LLS CLLs WAY nectilin _ 
WRITE To CINCINEATI DELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI, @ The Overland Limited 
CHURCH BELLS a CHIMES | The luxurious-electric lighted daily train 


Best Su 
McSHANE. 


poner 15 Re 


rand av. Get our price. 


Ti GENUNE MENEELY BELLS 


The most ered highe est class bells in the yoy 
Meneely & - Watervliet. West Troy P. O., 
are nuisance 


~CORNS enough without 


the bother and danger of cutting 

them. Don't risk blood-poison- 

ing. Remove them with A-Corn 
ve. 15C. at your druggist's or 

by mail. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 


Don’t Buy Seeds, 


until you see my new Seed Catalogue for 1904. Great 
offers in Seeds, Plants, and Premiums. Mam- 
moth Poultry "Farm. 118 breeds. Shetland Ponies 
iven away. Colored plates, many new specialties. 

ey mailed free to all. 

, Seedsman, Box 30, Rose Hill, N. Y. 














for San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Port- 
land, leaves Chicago 8.00 P. M. daily, via 
Chicago, Union Pacific, & North-Western 
Line. Less than three days en route to the 
Pacific Coast, The best of everything. Two 
other fast trains leave Chicago daily 10.30 
P. M. and 11.35 P.M. For illustrated book- 
lets, reservations, and full particulars, apply 
to your nearest ticket agent, or address W. A. 
Cox, Gor Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


“ Florida by Sea’ 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
ship lines from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fares 
anc een service. nd for excursion book. 

». ie Turwer, G. P. A, Baltimore, | Md. 

When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 

































































































































































This fean M. 0. is Doctor Brown, 
Whe fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

it is mo wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ther. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 








and easily keep every thing clean. 











$5 A DAY Payee. Opttt: sgcente. 


Quit Coffee 
Said the Great German Specialist 


It disappoints some le to be told 
that coffee causes the disease. But it is 
best to look squarely at facts, and set the 
face towards health, for that’s more fun 
than anything else anyhow. A Cincin- 
nati man consulted a Berlin physician on 
nervous diseases, and says : 

‘‘Four years ago I was an habitual 
coffee-drinker, having used it for twenty- 
five years, and wang naturally of a ner- 
vous temperament, I became almost a 
nervous wreck, greatly suffering from 
insomnia, and weighing only 128 pounds. 

“I consulted physicians and took 
medicine all the time, but had no relief. 
About three years and a half ago I went 
abroad, and while in Berlin heard fre- 
bm of a great physician, Prof. Men- 

el, an authority on nervous trouble, so 
I resolved to consult him. 

‘* Prof. Mendel surprised me very much 
by asking at once if I was acoffee-drink- 
er, and on my telling him I used it two 
or three times a day he said, ‘ It is poison.’ 
After carefully examining me he told me 
there was sete the matter with me 

a 





whatever but what could be entirely 
cured in thirty days by letting coffee and 
other stimulants alone, and dieting. 

“T had a hard time following his | 
advice. I did not know what to do un- 
til I came home and told my wife, who | 
got some Postum. We tried it, but at first | 
did not like it; then we went over the | 
directions on the package together, and | 
found we had not boiled it long enough. 
That was the beginning of the end of my 
trouble ; for the Postum was delicious 
after that, and I drank it regularly, and 
it helped from the start. 

‘*In a very short time I began to feel | 
much better, and ‘n the last three years I 
haven't been absent from business one | 
hour on account of ill health, for my | 
health is fine now, I have a good appe- | 
tite, sleep well and weigh 175 pounds.” | 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle | 
Creek, Mich. 

Any nervous person who drinks coffee | 
will feel better from ten days’ use of | 
Postum in place of coffee. Trial easily 
proves this. There's a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy of | 
the famous little book, ‘‘ The Road 
Wellville.” 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 


AN EMINENTLY FAIR PROPOSITION 


Only the expense of a postal card needed to leisurely examine 
at your home this great modern Bible Commentary 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE BIBLE 
Special Offer to The Sunday School Times Readers 


Por the purpose of distributing, as soon as possible, one thousand sets of our great ‘‘ Exposition of 
the Bible,’’ we offer to send to the readers of The Sunday School Times, without any advance payment, 
this magnificent work, complete in six volumes, by freight or express, all charges prepaid, on examina- 
tion for ten days, under the agreement that, if found satisfactory, one of the plans of payment named 
below will be accepted, and money forwarded within ten days after receipt of books; or, if not wanted, 
to be returned by freight at our expense. 

This genuine and generous offer is in the interest of the great number of Bible scholars who are look- 
ing for the very best there is in the line of Bible study, and which will most thoroughly analyze, inter- 
pret, and illuminate the Scriptures. 

As there will absolutely be no risk to those who order on this plan, and no expense unless the work 
is accepted, we trust for a prompt and generous response. THE S. S. SCRANTON CO. 














Our own knowledge of the merits and popularity of this valuable modern Bible exposition and 
the large number of glowing testimonials received from grateful purchasers lead us to make the 
above proposition, which we consider one of the greatest ever made to ministers and Bible students. 


Bach volume measures 107% X1% inches, complete number of pages, 5,261 (double column). 


TH is GREAT WORK Consists of a series of expositions covering all the books of the Old and New Testament by 

the greatest Biblical scholars and divines of modern times. The Scriptures are analyzed, 
illuminated, and interpreted in a style that is thoroughly interesting and positively fascinating. The knowledge imparted through 
this work cannot be overestimated. It is an invaluable aid to ministers, expositors, teachers, and students of the Bibie. 


THE EMINENT AUTHORS OF THESE EXPOSITIONS ARE AS FOLLOWS : Genesis, St. John, First Corinthians, Marcus Dods, D.D. 
Exodus, St. Mark, G. A. Chadwick. D.D. Leviticus, S. H. Kellogg. D.D. Numbers, Judges, Ruth, Job, R. A. Watson, D.D. Deuteronomy, 
Andrew Harper, D.D. Joshua, First and Second Samuel, WG. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D. First and Second Kings, Daniel, Dean F. W. Parrar, 
D. First and Second Chronicles, W. H. Bennett, M.A. Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Song of Solomon, Lamentations, W. F. Adeney, M.A. 
Psalms, Colossians, Philemon, Alexander Maclaren, D.D. Proverbs, R. F. Herton, D.D. Ecclesiastes, Samuel Cox, D.D. Isaiah, Twelve 
Minor Prophets, George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D. Jeremiah, C. J. Ball, M.A. Ezekiel, John Skinmer, M.A. St. Matthew, J. Monro 
Gibson, D.D. St. Luke, Henry Burton, M.A. Acts of the Apostles, G. T. Stokes, D.D. Romans, H. C. G. Moule, D.D. Second Corin- 
thians Thessalonians, James Denney, D.D. Galatians, Ephesians, G. G. Findlay, D.D. Philippians, Robert Rainy, D.D. First and Second 
Timothy, Titus, James, Jude, A. Plummer, D.D. Hebrews, T. C. Edwards, D.D. First and Second Peter, J. R. Lumby, D.D. First, Second, 
and Third John, W. Alexander, D.D. Revelation, W. Milligan, D.D. 


COMMENDATIONS 


THE S S. SCRANTON CO. Hartrorp, Conn. THE S. S. SCRANTON CO. Marysvitte, Onto. 


Gentlemen: This great work is such a marvel of cheapness in price as Gentlemen: 1 am simply delighted with the work. It more than met 
to bring it within the easy reach of the ministry of the country. It is pre- my expectations in a, printing, and binding, and the work throughout 
eminently the Pastor's Book of Instruction in Bible Study. It is more is one of the greatest bargains 1 ever received from you , The writers on 
than a Commentary, it is a sacred library of theology, rich in suggestion the different books of the Bible are at the head as Kible scholars and ex- 
and felicitous in expression. positors, and I do not see how a better = could be compiled at any cost. 

: “_ Near EP F : — ‘ ery tru ours, 
(Rev.) GEORGE M. STONE, D.D., Asylum Ave. Baptist Church. JOHN M. BRODERICK. Judge Union County Probate Court. 
THE S. S. SCRANTON CO. Moricues, N. Y. THE S. S. SCRANTON CO. ILu10Pponss, Int. 

My Dear Sirs ; \ consider it the Co pewy: Bible help that I have ever Gentlemen: \t is the richest collection of suggestive, explanatory, and 
seen. 1 think so much of it that | would not take $50.00 cash for the same stimulative exposition which has come to my notice. The work of George 
if 1 could not get another set. Believe me most sincerely, Adam Smith alone is worth the entjre set. Cordially and sincerely, 

Yours in Jesus, CHARLES H. HALLOCK. (Rev.) S. W. BEGGS, Pres. Decatur District Epworth League 


DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING—TWO PLANS 


1. Sond g10.00 and the six volumes will be forwarded at once by freight or express as directed, or send the $10.00 in ten days after receipt of books. 
2. Send $1.00 and promise, in same letter, to pay $1.00 monthly for the next eleven months, making $12.00 as complete payment, and the six 
volumes will be forwarded at once, or commence the monthly payments of $1.00 in ten days after receipt of books. 
Freight or express charges are p id on either of the above plans, and we also guarantee safe delivery. 
GUARANTEE. —Every page of the 5,261 in these books is clearly printed, and the volumes strongly and handsomely bound in genuine buckram cloth. 
The books will be in good condition when received, and answer to escription in ev particular. 
After ten days for examination, if the books are not found to be just as above set forth, they may be then returned to us in good order by freight 
at our expense, and the money received by us for them will be refunded. 


As to our responsibility, we refer to The Sunday School Times or to any commercial - Established 1866. 
Mention The Sunday School Times when ordering. 


The S. S. SCRANTON COMPANY, Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 





(Lesson for Feb. 14) JANUARY 30, 1904 








